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Chronicle 


Home News.—lt was stated in Government circles 
that as a result of heavy loss of revenue during the pres- 
ent fiscal year and of the bond issues which will be neces- 
sary to cover the resulting deficit, the 
national debt would increase during the 
year by about $1,000,000,000. It was 
thought, however, that because of recent refunding opera- 
tions the actual expenses of this debt would be less than 
previous. At the same time, efforts to cope with the fall- 
ing prices on commodities seemed to create nothing but 
confusion. A meeting of farm leaders in Chicago re- 
vealed that the coming session of Congress would be the 
scene of a vigorous struggle between those who wish to 
continue the present policy of fostering cooperative mar- 
keting and those opposed to it. At the same time these 
leaders went ahead with their plans to increase support on 
the part of the farmers for the recent policy. The pro- 
posal of Governor Long of Louisiana to prohibit by State 
action all cotton-growing for next year met with a com- 
plete rebuff on the part of Texas. Governor Long’s re- 
ported words accusing Texan legislators of having been 
“ bought ” seemed to be the principal motive for their op- 
position. In any case, both Houses had a very large ma- 
jority vote against the proposal. They seemed to favor 
restriction of one-third of the acreage. 


Economic 
Situation 
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The existence of powerful pressure put upon the Presi- 
dent on the part of bankers to extend the one-year debt 
moratorium was revealed in dispatches from Washington 

on September 16. It was stated on of- 
a ficial word that the President had vigor- 

evision 

ously opposed this pressure and was de- 
termined not to be committed to any policy in the matter 
until certain disputes between European countries had 
been ironed out. This presumably referred to Franco- 
German relations and to the disarmament program. Vari- 
ous economic leaders protested against.the introduction of 
politics into economic questions but the Administration 
held the position that though economic problems are the 
background of Europe’s situation, yet their solution must 
be essentially political. On the other hand, the President 
maintained the view that the country should keep to a 
minimum its involvement in European entanglements. 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland, a prospective candidate 
for the Presidency on the Democratic ticket, caused a sen- 
sation by a speech in Atlantic City on September 15, in 

which he flatly denounced public owner- 
te ship of public utilities. He spoke against 

the policies of Senator Norris and 
Governor Pinchot, who had demanded Federal ownership, 
and also that of Senator Couzens, who had called for 
Federal rate regulation where inter-State current is in- 
volved. On the other hand, he recommended more ef- 
fective State regulation and considered that present prob- 
lems would be met by such a measure. 


Austria.—Austria went to Geneva with outstretched 
hands. Her plight was represented as terrible. Her 
crops had been a failure. Lack of rains from May 
petit through August jeopardized the lives of 
Economic the farmers. Many were selling their 
Plight stock for almost nothing because they 
could not secure fodder. The people saw hunger adding 
horror to the sufferings of approaching winter. Chancel- 
lor Buresch declared that Austria will have a deficit this 
year of $23,000,000 with a certain falling off in next 
vear’s revenues. His economy program calls for a cut of 
$60,000,000. 

What might have turned out to be a serious uprising of 
the growing Fascist movement, proved to be almost a 
burlesque. The Heimwehr, which broke up after its last 
a defeat, began to reunite ; but the socialis- 
Uprising tic spirit of the Hitler type led its lead- 
rlasee ers to plan a coup d’état which, because 
of its loose organization and the blunders of some of its 
chiefs, ended briefly in fiasco. Dr. Walter Pfriemer, lead- 
er of the Heimwehr, opened the movement in the province 
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of Styria with intentions of moving on to Vienna and set- 
ting up a dictatorship. In a few hours the plans went 
awry and the Government was in full control, and 
Pfriemer, with his aides, was fleeing the country. He 
sought asylum in Jugoslavia and moved on with his 
family to Italy. 


British Honduras.—Belize, the capital and largest 
city of British Honduras, was almost completely destroyed 
by a hurricane and tidal wave on September 10. The 
hurricane blew against the city from 
about 2:30 to 5:30 in the afternoon; the 
tidal wave followed in its wake, complet- 
ing the total wreckage of buildings and the loss of lives 
caused by the wind. Accerding to the latest reports of 
American naval officers, the death toll was estimated to be 
between 1,500 and 2,000. The total population of the 
city was about 13,000, of whom about 174 were American 
citizens. Among the dead were eleven American Jesuits: 
six priests, four scholastics and one Brother, all attached 
to St. John’s College. The American Consul died sub- 
sequently from injuries. Since Belize was built on filled- 
in land, close to the sea and about one foot above its level, 
the property damage was complete. The American navy 
and the Red Cross immediately sent doctors, nurses, 
medical supplies to the stricken area. Relief stations for 
food and medical attention were erected ; grave fears were 
felt because of the lack of suitable drinking water. Un- 
armed American marines and sailors were used in the en- 
forcement of martial law. 


Harricane and 
Tidal Wave 


Czechoslovakia—On August 10, Archbishop Kor- 
dac, former Archbishop of Prague, whose resignation 
from the Archiepiscopal See of Prague was made known 
to the Metropolitan Chapter on July 14, 
Archbishop received from Rome the title of Arch- 
Kerdas bishop of Amasea in the Pontus and As- 
sistant to the Pontifical Throne. The fact that the Arch- 
bishop had apparently been requested to resign, the seem- 
ing complaint by the Archbishop as to this circumstance 
and the publication of comments made thereon by the 
Apostolic Nuncio, led to much excited discussion of the 
situation in the press. 


Resignation of 


France.—The prospect of a heavy tax on luxury 
imports, one of the provisions in the proposed tariff for 
Great Britain, aroused a storm of alarmed protest in the 
French press. Observers, among them 


Press Fears 2 
Proposed the highly respected Stephane Lausanne 
British Tariff of Le Matin, pointed out that Great 


Britain annually imported French goods to the value of 
$275,000,000, and that last year all but $75,000,000 of this 
sum represented purchases of French jewelry, wines, per- 
fumery, silks, women’s clothing, and other articles listed 
as luxuries. La Liberté, disclosing the fact that French 
exports had fallen off forty-five per cent during the past 
two years and that on the other hand the proposed English 
tariff might place a duty of as high as twenty per cent on 
French imports, conducted a survey among prominent in- 
dustrialists and importers and found that they regarded 
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the measure as a grave threat, certain to precipitate a 
financial crisis. The Ministry of Conimerce, acting under 
pressure put upon it by manufacturers and the press, im- 
mediately took up the question with the British Govern- 
ment. 


Germany.—While Government leaders were ab- 
sorbed in their problems before the Geneva convention, 


the Socialists and particularly the young Hitlerite fol- 
lowers staged several rowdy disturb- 
ances in Berlin and other cities. Fear 
was felt that it might be a national 
movement, but it became clear that it was the usual week- 
end clashing which is part of the heckling program of the 
anti-Government forces. It was considered unfortunate 
that many Jews were attacked while returning from cele- 
bration of their New Year festivities, but this was not 
planned as an anti-Jew attack. It seemed unorganized 
and local in its scope. 


Local Riots 
in Berlin 


Great Britain.—Representations and demonstra- 


tions, amounting almost to mutiny, occurred among the 
enlisted men of the North Atlantic Fleet on September 15, 
when it arrived at Invergordon, North 


Strike 
among Scotland, preparatory for the autumn 
Sailors fleet maneuvers in the North Sea. This 


potentiai mutiny was the first active disorder among the 
Government services due to the cut in wages in the econo- 
my program of the National Government. The strike 
originated among the able-seaman class, and was sup- 
ported by practically all the men of the lower ratings. The 
pay of these men ranged from the equivalent of $2.12 to 
$0.68 a day; this would be reduced, according to the re- 
cent budget, twenty-five per cent. The sailors, of whom 
about 1,000 were involved, staged demonstrations on the 
battleships and on land. They refused to leave port for 
the North Sea. The commanders of the fleet, in report- 
ing the insubordination to the Admiralty, advised the tem- 
porary suspension of the program of maneuvers. In an 
official announcement, the Admiralty called off the au- 
tumn exercises and ordered the ships of the fleet to re- 
turn to their home ports while the grievances of the men 
were being considered and possible adjustments were be- 
ing made. The most significant feature of the seamen’s 
strike, and that stressed in Parliament by the opposition, 
was that no disciplinary action against the sailors was at- 
tempted or suggested. All agreed that the example of 
disobedience was serious, and might lead to similar action 
by the army, the air forces, and the police, whose wages 
were also reduced. 

With a safe majority of more than fifty, the National 
Government easily passed the second and third readings 
of the bill authorizing orders in council. With this bill 
passed in the ordinary way, the Govern- 
ment was empowered to put into im- 
mediate effect the budget provisions 
without the delay of Parliamentary technicalities. The 
next problem before the Government and Parliament was 
that of balancing the foreign trade. During the first eight 
months of the current year, there was an adverse trade 


Tariff 
Expected 
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balance amounting to about £200,000,000. In order to 
correct this, a tariff for revenue was foreshadowed. Both 
the Liberals and the Laborites have hitherto been pledged 
to Free Trade. But the leaders of both parties seemed to 
incline towards some tariff schedule since they recognized 
the expediency of such a measure to protect industry and 
agriculture. Sir John Simon, who has always been re- 
garded as the Free Trade champion, stated that, in such 
an emergency as that in which the country was placed, he 
approved of the imposition of a tariff for revenue pur- 


poses. 


Hungary.—Following the lead of other European 
countries in stressing economies, a ten-per-cent cut in this 
year’s budget was declared necessary. This implied the 
—— reducing of salaries of Government of- 
Reduces ficials, lessening the number of teachers 
Budget in schools, restricting or closing many 
public institutions, and abandoning of proposed public 
work. And this meant increase of unemployment and 
more unrest among workers. 

The dreadful wreck at Biatorbagy just outside of Buda- 
pest of an express train speeding towards Vienna in which 
twenty-five persons, including one American, were killed 
and twenty-one were seriously injured, 


Express Train 
Bombed by was proven to be the work of Com- 
Commanists munists. Bombs were set off, blowing 


up the viaduct and plunging several passenger coaches 
into a ninety-foot chasm. Many arrests were made, and 
Government forces were keeping close watch over all 
“ Red ” organizations. 


Ireland.—Announcements were made by the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress Committee in ‘Dublin that 
all the members of the Hierarchies of England and Scot- 
sili ten land will attend the Congress next June. 
Attend Joined with the Irish Hierarchy, the 
Congress number of Prelates present from Great 
Britain will be: two Cardinals, eleven Archbishops, and 
fifty-one Bishops. In addition, thus far, Cardinal Ver- 
dier, of Paris, Cardinal Van Roey, of Malines, and Car- 
dinal Hlond, Primate of Poland, signified their intention 
of attending the Congress. A large number of other 
Prelates from European countries likewise announced that 
they will be present. The Dublin office of the Congress 
stated that all the Cardinals from the United States and 
many of the Archbishops and Bishops would attend the 
Congress and would lead pilgrimages from their dioceses. 

Within recent weeks there was an increasing manifesta- 
tion of activity among the Republican militarists. At the 
same time, there were murders or attempted murders of 
officials and citizens. Though no direct 
evidence was available as to the perpe- 
trators of the attacks, the assumption 
was made that these were connected with the Republican 
extremists. The outbreaks occurred mainly in Counties 
Clare, Tipperary, and Kerry. In Armagh, recruiting 
posters were plastered along the roads by the Irish Re- 
publican Army. Sean MacBride, in a speech delivered in 
County Kerry, was reported as saying: “ There has been a 


Republican 
Insurgents 
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resurgence and national reawakening of the spirit of free- 
dom. . . . The Free State Government realizes this na- 
tional resurgence exists and is preparing new coercion and 
public-safety bills and a new reign of terror has been 
launched to frighten and terrorize us. I think I can speak 
for you when I tell the Government that we will be quite 
prepared to meet all these coercion acts.” Drilling of un- 
authorized groups was taking place in many parts of the 
country. 


Italy.—Keen interest was manifested both in official 
circles and throughout the city of Rome in the meetings 
held on September 16 by Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal Sec- 
retary of State, Msgr. Caccia Dominioni, 


Premier’s c 
Visit to the Papal Major Domo, and Father 
Pope Assured Tacchi Venturi. Although the subject 


of their conferences was not announced, it was generally 
understood that they were making final arrangements for 
the long-deferred visit of Premier Mussolini to the Pope. 
The press, in fact, predicted that the visit, the public 
symbol of the end of the Italo-Vatican controversy and of 
the resumption of cordial relations, would be made before 
the end of the week. Observers pointed out that although 
the present Pontiff and S. Mussolini both spent a num- 
ber of years in Milan, there was no record of their ever 
having met each other, and that, although the Premier 
called at the Vatican two years ago to exchange ratifica- 
tions of the Lateran treaty, he dealt at that time with Car- 
dinal Gasparri and not with the Holy Father. Hence. ac- 
cording to the press, the proposed visit will be the first 
meeting of Pope and Premier. 


Jugoslavia.—Premier Zhivkovitch and his Cabinet 
formally resigned on September 3, in accordance with 
King Alexander’s announcement of the return of Parlia- 
mentary rule, and were immediately re- 
appointed by the King. The new elec- 
toral law, which was promulgated on 
September 12, appeared extremely complicated, and al- 
lowed little, if any, room for any opposition to the 
Government. Secret ballot was denied to the voters; and 
an immense number of signatures were required for the 
presentation of any candidates. Trade reprisals were 
threatened against Czechoslovakia if she did not purchase 
Jugoslav wheat. 


Electoral 
Law 


Mexico.—Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, the 
Apostolic Delegate, issued in the name of the Mexican 
Episcopate a further statement protesting against the 
growing movement of the limitation of 
-priests. He pointed out that the very 
; small number allowed by some legisla- 
tures was contrary to the Federal Constitution, which ex- 
plicitly warrants the free exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion and which, in its grant of power to the State to 
limit the number of priests, demands that this number 
shall be sufficient and necessary for the needs of the in- 
habitants. The Delegate further pointed out that for 
large numbers of the Faithful in many States Mass and 
the Sacraments, including Matrimony, had deliberately 


Religious 
Troubles 
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been made impossible. He laid the blame for this situa- 
tion not on the Government itself but on some anti-clerical 
groups who had been dictating to the Government. He 
did not recognize any right on their part to monopolize 
the control of the Government’s acts. He forecast 
measures of self-defense on the part of Catholics against 
aggression. He stated, however, that the Bishops had 
decided as an act of good faith not to present the pro- 
jected petition for repeal of the anti-religious clauses of 
the Constitution, in view of the serious situation caused 
by the new monetary and labor laws. 


Russia.—Alarm was entertained by the Internation- 
al Sugar Council, which concluded its second meeting in 
Paris on September 15, that Moscow would carry out 
plans to sell abroad, during the season of 
1932 and 1933, between 700,000 and 
800,000 tons of sugar at any price it 
could obtain. Though the accuracy of these figures was 
doubted, ground for serious consideration, in view of the 
Council’s study of the needs of world markets, was 
thought to be present. British dairy-products industries, 
however, were confident that Russia was now powerless 
to sell butter on the British markets. 


Sugar and 
Butter . 


Spain.—On September 10, the Minister of Justice, 
Fernando de Los Rios, announced that a new concordat 
between Spain and the Vatican would be presented to the 
Cortes for ratification within a few days. 
The press reported that preliminary 
negotiations were being rushed in order 
that the accord might be ready for presentation to the As- 
sembly before that body could enter upon an independent 
discussion of the separation of Church and State. But 
rumors persisted that the document was being delayed be- 
cause the negotiators could not agree on the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from the country. Cardinal Vidal y Barraquer, 
Archbishop of Tarragona, who issued a statement several 
days ago interpreted as recognizing the supreme authority 
of the State in temporal matters, was rumored as the next 
Primate of Spain, to take the place of Cardinal Segura y 
Saenz, whose removal the Spanish Government requested. 
Cardinal Segura was silent in his exile in France, and the 
Vatican made no statement on his removal; meanwhile, 
the Archbishop of Tarragona entered upon a series of 
conferences with Provisional President Alcala Zamora 
which aroused great interest in the capital. 


New Concordat 
and Primate 
Rumored 


League of Nations.—Mexico became a member of 
the League of Nations on September 12, in response to 
a proposal made during the preceding week by Alexander 
Lerroux, of Spain, that she be asked 
to join. Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 
had previously acknowledged to the As- 
sembly that he had been erroneously guided by Woodrow 
Wilson, at the time of the League’s formation, in coun- 
seling the exclusion of Mexico, which had refused to 
subscribe to the League covenant’s recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine, from the League. The Assembly voted 
unanimously to receive Mexico “as though she had been 


Mexico 
A Member 
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invited to join at the beginning.”” South American papers 
saw in the admission of the League a victory for Latin- 
American opposition to the Monroe Doctrine. 

“ No more war—we will not in any case, for any cause, 
or in any circumstance, allow war, which we have nailed 
to the pillory as a crime, to break loose with impunity ” 
were the words of M. Briand, Foreign 
Minister of France, at his address to the 
League Assembly on September 11. 
There could be no question, he declared, of delaying the 
date of the disarmament conference, set for February 2, 
1932. M. Briand regretted that some of the League 
covenant’s strongest dispositions for peace, such as the 
plan for mutual assistance in time of war (as in the 
Geneva protocol of 1924, rejected by Great Britain) re- 
mained quiescent, like “ veiled statues.” 

A militant reply to M. Briand’s address was uttered by 
Dr. Julius Curtius, Foreign Minister of Germany, on the 
succeeding day. He demanded equality in armament, 
placing on the League the responsibility 
for achieving it. He demanded also 
equality in international law (which was 
understood as meaning revision of the peace treaties), and 
a “total solution of the problem of political and interna- 
tional debts which will really end the crisis.”” French 
reaction to his speech was highly unfavorable. The fol- 
lowing day, however, Dr. Curtius, at a journalists’ lunch- 
eon, declared eloquently his readiness to follow M. Briand 
as a leader. Greater economy in League administration 
was demanded by many speakers. 

On September 10, the Secretary General of the League 
submitted a communication from the International Union 
of Feminine Catholic Leagues, speaking in behalf of 
25,000,000 Catholic women, declaring 
that family unity is more important than 
the emancipation of women, and that 
this principle should be applied in the question of the na- 
tionality of women, which will come before the Assembly 
in connection with the codification of international law. 
A declaration of Dutch women lawyers to that effect was 
approved in the communication. American women are 
said to have been the most active in urging upon the 
League complete equality of women with men in regard 
to nationality. 


M. Briand’s 
Address 


Dr. Curtius’ 
Reply 


Catholic 
Women and 
Family Unity 





In the beginning of September the city of Our 
Lady, Queen of Angels, commonly called Los 
Angeles, celebrated the fiesta of its founding. 
Next week, in “ Fiesta in Los Angeles,” Augus- 
tine C. Murray will describe the celebration. 

An announcement of a new quarterly set Mark 
J. McNeal thinking. He will tell about it next 
week in “ Backing into Buddhism.” 

John Gibbons went back to his boyhood town 
in England. What he saw at last will be told in 
“The Unchanging City.” 

One of the imposing duties of American Cath- 
olics is brotherhood with our fellows of South. 
America. Edwin Ryan will next week suggest 
“A Catholic Pan-American Society.” 
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Clinics and the Catechism 


HE city of New York is about to establish, in con- 

nection with the public-school system, a bureau of 
child guidance. Taking the child sent to it by the authori- 
ties as “ maladjusted,” the bureau’s first task will be to 
study that child’s physical and mental condition, and its 
environment. With the facts in hand, the bureau will 
then endeavor to formulate a program for the child’s 
reconstruction. 

That some such organization is badly needed in New 
York, and in every large city, no teacher will deny. What 
it can effect will depend very largely upon the quality of 
the men and women who administer it, and we must 
admit that we are impressed by the spirit in which the 
director, Dr. Leon W. Goldrich, approaches his highly 
important work. In a conference addressed to some two 
thousand school principals and assistants last week, Dr. 
Goldrich admitted that the bureau would probably not be 
able to function at all, unless it had the cooperation of 
the teachers ,and of every man and woman in the com- 
munity interested in the welfare of the young. In no 
instance, moreover, could reconstruction be effected by 
“ instantaneous magic,” but only through hard work and 
patience. 

We wish the new bureau a complete measure of suc- 
cess. That it will accomplish much good in individual 
cases, we do not doubt. That in many cases it will fail 
utterly, Dr. Goldrich will probably be the first to admit. 
Parental indifference and parental neglect, not to speak 
of parental crime, are responsible in a majority of cases 
for the child who at school begins to exhibit those quali- 
ties which quickly lead to ruin. Evidently if the child 
from an environment of this kind is to be readjusted, so 
that some hope of his future usefulness as a citizen can 
be entertained, we need something that can pierce nearer 
to the heart of reality than an adjunct of the school board. 
Perhaps the new bureau will be able to enlist the intel- 
ligent cooperation of every child-saving agency in the city 
and State. Perhaps some effective way of inducing 
parents to care for their children may be devised by the 
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authorities. Yet with every good wish for the new bu- 
reau, we remain in an attitude of scepticism, praying that 
it may not be numbered with a dozen other social devices 
which in the last quarter of a century have raised our 
expectations only to disappoint them. 

We have but one suggestion to offer Dr. Goldrich and 
his bureau, and it is contained in a remark made by a 
veteran teacher who listened to his address. “I don’t 
believe that the bureau will get very far,” said this lady, 
“unless it can discover some way of bringing religion 
into the lives of these maladjusted children.” Some of 
the children with whom the bureau will deal are Cath- 
olics, and Dr. Goldrich will go far in helping them if he 
will communicate with their pastor, asking him to look 
after their religious welfare. 

It is hopeless to try to reform a bewildered child by 
limiting him to treatment in a mental -hygiene clinic. 
What he needs is instruction in the theory and practice of 
religion. The clinic has its place, and its importance can 
hardly be overstated. But the catechism too has its place 
in the reconstruction of the child, and its importance can- 
not be exaggerated. 


The Rural Church 


CCORDING to a report made to the general con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 40,- 
000,000 persons living in the rural districts of this coun- 
try have no church affiliations of any kind. No details 
are given in the account at hand, but at first sight the 
figures seem exaggerated. It is to be hoped that they are. 
There is not much assurance for the future in the 
thought that religion has little or no influence in the lives 
of four out of every five citizens in the rural districts. 
But making all allowances, it must be admitted that, 
even as a social force, Protestantism is daily growing 
weaker in the country. There was a time when the social 
and civic life of the community centered in the church 
and its minister, but the infiltration of irreligious prin- 
ciples, taught, unconsciously perhaps, by the secularized 
school, has all but destroyed that center without put- 
ting anything in its place. Hence, the Protestant clergy 
have not been able to retain their hold on the younger 
generation. Fresh from the State university or agricul- 
tural school, these young men and women are disinclined 
to accept the leadership of men whom they consider, right- 
ly or wrongly, their social and cultural inferiors. 
Catholics find no cause of rejoicing in these defections, 
which simply mean that instead of a people loyal to at 
least some of the fundamental teachings of Christianity, 
we now have a generation which rejects Christianity en- 
tirely. The old-fashioned Protestant believed in the ex- 
istence of Almighty God, in the Divinity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in man’s responsibility for his deeds, and 
often he lived up to his creed with a fidelity that put his 
sincerity and spirit of self-sacrifice beyond doubt. The 
new generation, in abandoning the remnants of Christi- 
anity held by Protestantism, often abandons even the 
primal precepts of the natural law. The idea that every 
countryside is still the home of innocence and virtue, is 
an assumption which is not borne out by the facts. 
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It is to be regretted that, at least at present, the Cath- 
olic Church is unable to reach these irreligious masses. 
In some parts of the country, particularly in the South, 
the Bishops have found it possible to institute small 
bands of missionaries who, like the Apostles, go from 
village to village, carrying with them the Gospel of 
Christ. The success of these men in removing deep- 
rooted prejudices shows what could be done, were it pos- 
sible to evangelize the country districts on a nation-wide 
scale. The fields are ready for the seed, and, had we 
the sowers, would soon produce an abundant harvest. 


Soldiers of the King 


URING the great storm that ravaged the coast of 

British Honduras on September 10, eleven Ameri- 
can missionariegs, members of the Society of Jesus, lost 
their lives. In three hours, the material results of their 
heroic work, begun nearly forty years ago, were com- 
pletely destroyed. The little church in the city of Belize, 
serving the Most Rev. Joseph A. Murphy, S.J., D.D., as 
a cathedral was badly damaged, and a second church, 
more recently built, is in ruins. The College of St. John 
Berchmans which provided instruction for 160 boys, col- 
lapsed, carrying with it to death at least eighteen stu- 
dents, and was later destroyed by fire. 

The surviving missionaries are at this moment with- 
out funds, and may soon be without food. In all the years 
in which American priests have been conducting foreign 
missions, no foundation has been so suddenly and so 
sorely stricken. Yet we feel assured that in the midst of 
their afflictions, these brave American missionaries are 
undaunted. Like their spiritual ancestors, beginning with 
the Apostles, they know in Whom they have trusted. 

How many of us who complain while surrounded by 
comparative comfort and plenty, ever give a thought to 
the noble army of missionaries? These men have re- 
linquished everything that, from a natural point of view, 
can make life tolerable. They leave home and friends and 
cultured surroundings, for strangers, perhaps for enemies, 
and an environment that is an unending trial to every 
sense. Daily thereafter do they tread the way of the 
Cross, even to Calvary. Hundreds have died without a 
priest of God at their side, to give them the last con- 
solations of the religion for which they have sacrificed 
their lives, and without even the poor boon of a friend to 
whisper a word of sympathy and affection. They ask 
us for our prayers, and most of us rarely give them a 
thought. From time to time, they send one of the 
brethren, broken in health, “ home,” and the poor man 
gives the time that should be spent in convalescence, to 
begging alms for his mission—and frequently the rebuffs 
and insults are more numerous than the pennies which 
we grudgingly dole out to him. 

But let us waste no pity on the missionary. He is God’s 
favored child, and he is blithe in the thought. An ex- 
perience of many years convinces us that in cheerful- 
ness, even in gayety and merriment, the missionary in 
foreign lands leads all the children of God. In perfect 
abandonment to the Will of God, he has found the secret 
of happiness. He knows that God is his Father, that 
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God loves him, and every human being, with a love in 
comparison with which the love of the most devoted 
mother, is coldness. This Father gives him a task, and 
he works at it with unflagging ardor. If success comes, 
blessed be His Name. When there is no success, but only 
failure, twice blessed be His Holy Will. Sickness and 
defeat, hunger and hardship, yea, even death, come to 
us from His loving hands, as surely as come health and 
success, fullness and comfort—and life. Why, then, 
should he be downcast and sad in the face of reverses? 
For God speaks in the storm, even as He speaks in the 
sunlight. 

Let us, rather, draw upon the reservoirs of our pity, 
and apply it to ourselves. Compared with the work of 
the man who bears the saving knowledge of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ to nations that sit in the darkness of the 
gentiles, our pursuits are colorless and vapid, empty and 
inane. If we cannot follow their example literally—for 
unto every man is his special vocation—we can infuse our 
work with something of their splendid enthusiasm and 
magnificent sacrifice. We cannot pour the waters of bap- 
tismal regeneration upon pagan brows, but we can help 
the men who labor in foreign lands. 

How can we help them? We can pray for them. We 
can join our parish missionary society for the support 
of the Propagation of the Faith. We can be at least po- 
lite to Almighty God by giving as much for the frugal 
support of His servants, as we give for the support of 
the local moving-picture magnate or cigar seller. The 
story of the help we have afforded our missionaries in 
the past is not one we gladly tell. We can refer to it only 
in the hope that some day a happier can be written. 

For the eleven American missionaries whose souls went 
into the hands of God in the midst of the great storm, 
let us breathe a prayer, but on them let us pour out no 
pity. God found them at their posts, and how better can 
any man die? William Ferris, Bernard New, Charles 
Palacio, Leo Rooney, William Tracy, Priests of the So- 
ciety of Jesus; Alfred Baumeister, Dato Burn, Rich- 
ard Koch, Richard Smith, Scholastics of the Society ; and 
Brother John Rodgers ; Soldiers of Christ, we salute you! 
You have fought the good fight, even to the end, and 
may your resting place this day be with your great Cap- 
tain Christ. 


Financing a Mission 


HIS Review is not a missionary magazine. But it 

has this in common with every mission, namely, that 
its sole reason for existence is to aid in the extension of 
the Kingdom of God. Hence a word on why every mis- 
sion needs money will not be out of place. 

To begin with, a missionary must undergo years of 
preparation for his work. His needs are modest, it is 
true, but they are needs, and must be met. Unless he 
has private resources, which is rarely the case, his only 
support is from free-will offerings. 

At the end of his training, he goes to India, China, 
Japan, the Philippines, Alaska, Africa. Obviously he 
cannot reach his field by walking or swimming. Like 
other folk, he must use the train and a steamship, and, 
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again, like other folk, he must pay his fare in hard cash. 
Only by way of exception can he obtain free passage. 

Once in his mission field, the problem of self support 
arises. Very likely his people are as poor as himself— 
or, if they have anything, they may share our reluctance 
to contribute to the support of our pastors. The mis- 
sionary finds he needs a school and a church. Again, if 
he could support a catechist or two, and a medical helper, 
the field would soon be ripe for the harvest. But where 
is he to get the money for these projects? 

The delusion still persists in some quarters that every 
Catholic college, especially if it be conducted by the 
Society of Jesus, is all but fabulously wealthy. The 
persistence of the question, “why are the missions al- 
ways asking for money?” indicates a similar delusion. 

The simple truth is that the colleges and missions 
could not subsist for six months were it not for the 
heroic sacrifice of the men and women who conduct them. 
They are content with less than the prophet’s modest 
share, but if we do not provide at least that, we show 
small interest, if any, in the extension of the Kingdom 
of God. 


Anti-God in Mexico. 


HE latest reports from Mexico show most disquiet- 

ing conditions. The silence of the central Govern- 
ment allows, not unfairly, the inference that it is unable 
to prevent attacks upon the Church, or that it is unwill- 
ing to make any effort to check them. Although in theory 
the central Government has no power of veto over the 
States in certain activities alleged to be “internal,” yet, 
as is well known, the Mexican Constitution means very 
little when a determined executive expresses his wishes. 
It can hardly be asserted that the Mexican President is 
willing to authorize a campaign of persecution, but it is 
quite clear that neither he nor his official family has 
exercised any deterrent influence upon the anti-clerical 
groups in certain of the States. 

Let no mistake be made. Under a cloud of love of 
liberty, groups are forming in Mexico whose first attack 
is upon the Catholic Church, simply because it is the 
foremost exponent of those principles of justice and 
charity upon which our Christian civilization is built. 
Today it is the Catholic Church that suffers. Tomorrow 
their machinations will be turned against the State, the 
family, Christian marriage, and the rights of parents over 
their children, so that by degrees a regime not differing 
essentially from that which scourges Russia can be estab- 
lished. Mexico under a Bolshevistic misrule would not 
be a pleasant neighbor, as some, at least, of the repre- 
sentatives we have sent to Mexico City have well under- 
stood. For this, if for no other reason, the propagan- 
dists who defend misgovernment in Mexico, chiefly be- 
cause they see in it an implacable enemy of the Catholic 
Church, are to be mistrusted. 

Tn a statement issued on September 14, the Apostolic 
Delegate to Mexico, Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, 
writes that the Episcopate has decided to withhold its 
joint petition to the Government, since the Bishops are 
unwilling to press it until the menacing labor and fiscal 
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problems in Mexico are on a fair way to a solution. At 
the same time, the Bishops urge Catholics everywhere 
to “ avail themselves of legal and peaceful methods against 
the anti-Catholic campaign.” It is evident from this state- 
ment that in many parts of the country, the people “ are 
without priests, and without the Sacraments,” since the 
number of the clergy, fixed by the authorities, is far too 
small. In these cases, Catholics are advised to sue for in- 
junctions against the execution of the decrees. As the 
Bishops point out, a decree which makes it impossible for 
the people to ‘keep in touch with their spiritual guides 
plainly contradicts the Constitution “ which states that 
everyone is free to profess and practise his religion.” 
Finally the Bishops observe that Catholics are bound in 
conscience to make use of all legal means to protect them- 
selves and the Church. “If the anti-clericals group them- 
selves to persecute us, we must do likewise to protect our- 
selves.” 

We are still far from the dawn of peace in Mexico. 
Perhaps this is the time to stress the fact that the Holy 
Father has repeatedly called upon our prayers for that 
outraged country. No human aid seems at hand, but 
Almighty God, in whose hands are all power, will send 
us His legions of angels, when we ask Him in humble 


and persevering prayer. 


A Lawyer’s Question. 


N an address last week before the National Association 

of Attorneys General, President Charles A. Boston, 
of the American Bar Association, unbosomed himself of 
many misgivings. Despite elaborate and expensive legal 
machinery, crimes of violence, he noted, were increasing 
at a rapid rate. “ We may well consider whether our 
civilization is able to deal with crime, and if not, what 
remedies are to be devised.” And Mr. Boston concluded 
by asking if it might not be feasible, as well as proper, 
to establish vigilance committees and drumhead courts 
martial, “to try offenders as they are captured, using 
bystanders as witnesses.” 

Coming from a sober lawyer, of well-settled reputation 
in the profession, Mr. Boston’s query is calculated to 
arouse admiratio if not actual scandal. But is it necessary 
to have recourse to martial law? 

Before we go to that extremity, we might try the effect 
upon the body politic of religion. For well-nigh eighty 
years, we have supported at the expense of the public a 
system of schools which excludes religion. In practice, 
that system has made it all but impossible for the ma- 
jority of American children to secure any adequate train- 
ing in religion, or any knowledge of a moral code, based 
upon religion. And after eighty years, we can contem- 
plate ourselves, but not with complacency, a nation rich 
and powerful, but harboring a people who commit more 
crime than any people on the face of the earth. 

Vigilance committees? No. In their place, let us sup- 
port schools which teach God’s law. Drumhead courts 
martial? Nurture a generation in the fear of God, and 
it will live to see the day when prison hinges grow rusty 
from disuse. A civilization without God cannot make a 
people law-abiding, but religion can. 
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The Crisis in Germany 


JosepH F. TuHornino, S. J. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


in Dusseldorf, who are still so fortunate as to have 

jobs, are hurrying home from their work. Girls and 
boys steer their bicycles with singular dexterity through 
auto and truck traffic. Housewives with bread and cheese 
for a frugal supper scarcely pause to look at the finery 
in shop windows and the mark-downs which tell of bar- 
gains in hats and gloves. There is little merriment and no 
gayety. 

Suddenly along one of the main thoroughfares is heard 
the measured tread of marching men. A column, ten wide 
and fifty deep, swings down the street as the crowd scat- 
ters to right and left. Pedestrians who try to pass are 
brushed aside, while all transverse traffic is momentari- 
ly paralyzed. A second column follows the first, a third 
the second, and red flags break out at the head of the 
ranks as the men sweep by. The strains of the Inter- 
nationale roll from deep-throated voices, while the eyes of 
the marching men look neither to right nor left, oblivious 
of rather than ignoring the tied-up traffic. The police- 
man on the corner, red-faced, perspiring, perhaps the 
least bit nervous, does not budge an inch from his post, 
forcing the parade to swerve to one side or the other as 
it aproaches him. Obviously he wishes it to be clearly 
understood that he is still complete master of the situa- 
tion. As the third brigade streams by, the officer is 
quickly joined by a colleague who maintains the same air 
of aloof authority. The two uniformed men, neat, alert, 
well-disciplined, form a perfect contrast to the thread- 
bare ranks of the marching proletariat. Set in juxta- 
position to each other they represent two entirely differ- 
ent philosophies of life, and with all their apparent un- 
concern, both know that the clash may come at any mo- 
ment, a clash that may mean either a shot or two ex- 
changed on the fly or a struggle to the death between 
street barricades and machine guns. 

Here and there in the marching columns are young 
women and girls, the majority not out of their teens. 
They march with greater bravado than the men. There 
is a jauntiness about their stride and swaying shoulders, 
something of pride in their flashing eyes, and a gusto to 
their song which is not so marked among the men. Be- 
side each column is a nurse in a hastily improvised uni- 
form with a red cross band on her arm and a first-aid 
kit in her hand. Evidently the marchers wish to be taken 
at their word. They bear at the head of the procession 
a banner whereon is inscribed Sturm bereit: “ Ready for 
action,” we may put it. 

The men, for the most part, are young and strong. 
Here and there some gray-haired veteran struggles to 
keep the pace. Foreign agitators are noticeable in each 
square, directing operations with a practised hand and 
keeping a wary eye on every maneuver of the police. 
In the rear new recruits fall into line and the whole is 
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bound up by a bus loaded with uniformed police, who 
also appear very much ready for action. Energetically 
they motion traffic right and left, off the line of parade, 
obviously determined to give the demonstrators no excuse 
to open hostilities or to provoke attack. 

Along the line of march other workers are busy post- 
ing big signs which announce a speech by a delegate just 
returned from the “ Spanish front”’ of the world revo- 
lution. He will tell the world proletariat just what is 
happening in Barcelona and Madrid. The night before 
some one had painted on the nearby walls, “ Read the 
Freedom,” the Communist newspaper, and in larger let- 
ters, “Down with Bruening.” Even greater venom is 
displayed against the Hitlerites, for we read, “ Death to 
the National Socialists.” The latter are severely blamed 
(in Communist quarters) for bringing about a split among 
the discontented elements, which otherwise would have 
united and seized control of the Government. As it is, 
the radicals are divided into two hostile blocs at opposite 
extremes of the political spectrum. Consequently the Com- 
munists are far more bitter against the Nazis than they 
are against the Catholics, the Social Democrats and the 
so-called Prussian reaction. It is something of a paradox 
that a Center-Social Democratic coalition should be the 
hackbone of the present-day Reich, while the radicals of 
the Right and Left are doing their best to tear each other 
to shreds. 

It is a sad fact, however, that radicalism has only too 
much fuel on which to feed. In Diisseldorf alone there 
are 40,000 men without work. Close by in Essen, the 
seat of the celebrated Krupp steel plant, almost 100,000 
are without visible means of support. The figures of un- 
employed in the entire Reich are well known. It is 
estimated that between four and five millions are with- 
out employment. Of this number 1,225,000 are in receipt 
of unemployment relief and 1,056,000 in receipt of transi- 
tional benefit. A large portion of the remainder are “ pre- 
sumably ” accepting municipal or welfare aid. This would 
often mean no more than three or four marks a week, a 
sum that would not signify more than the American dol- 
lar. Men actually try to support a wife and three or four 
children on this trivial amount. When the attempt does 
not bring about tuberculosis or outright starvation, it 
results in despair and self-destruction. Each day the press 
announces a mounting total of suicides. 

On the other hand there is a very general and ex- 
ceptionally strong desire to make the best of things. 
Southeast of Berlin, for example, the unemployed have 
established a sort of open-air city or suburban camp, 
where fully 10,000 live, eat, and play. The tents are 
laid out along wooded lanes and the main thoroughfare 
can scarcely be negotiated in less than an hour. Every- 
where there is neatness, cleanliness and good order. No 
empty cans, waste paper, nor garbage mar the sylvan 
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beauty of Zeuthen See. Wild flowers, tastefully arranged 
in a glass jar, enliven the dinner tables and there are 
even a few plants in huts which are so pretentious as to 
have a front porch. 

Here, too, the German love of order manifests itself. 
One of the residents has been elected mayor of this quaint 
village and each afternoon he posts a number which in- 
dicate those who are to serve as night-watchmen. An- 
other acts as “ Good Samaritan” and succors the needi- 
est cases in the community which are brought to his at- 
tention. Every effort is made to keep up the inward and 
outward aspect of a civilized existence. Under condi- 
tions of the keenest want, good humor and an amiable 
neighborliness abound, a cheerfulness which the pinch of 
poverty cannot stamp out. Mother, grandmother, and 
children work together to make the day pass in an orderly, 
peaceful, happy fashion and between the woods and the 
lake the men take part in games, gather wood, play cards, 
and read what books and papers they can obtain. The 
whole scene indicates how alien to the German spirit and 
culture is Communism and all its works. 

And yet the credit crisis has rendered social and eco- 
nomic conditions more and more threatening. During 
the first two weeks of August the unemployment figures 
jumped 114,000 as against 80,000 in the same period a 
year ago. Conservative observers assured me that by 
mid-winter between seven and eight million men would 
be without work. That would mean hardship and priva- 
tion for at least twice that number. The radical press is 
already pointing a lean figure at the future and placard- 
ing the street corners with posters which announce “ A 
Terrible Winter in Prospect.” The Hitlerites are fore- 
most in this campaign and openly denounce the “ dictator- 


ship of Bruening.”” Mass-meetings of the Nazis are being 
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held throughout the Reich and every etiort is being made 
to inflame public opinion. If January and February pass 
without something more serious than broken windows in 
bake shops and skirmishing in the suburbs, such as has 
marked these disturbances, it will indeed be surprising. 

By that time it will be necessary for the Reich to seek 
a renewal of her short-term credits and continue the 
search for long-term extensions. Up to this date every 
effort to secure the latter has failed. The menacing at- 
titude of the radical Right and Left wings in Germany 
has frightened foreign capital and the international bank- 
ers have been quietly drawing in their lines. It is scarcely 
an intelligent policy when the single responsible group in 
the Reich is in control and determined to fulfil every 
reasonable international obligation. To be sure, there was 
a free expenditure of public funds in the inflation era 
from 1923 to 1924, and foreign credits were utilized lib- 
erally to provide new construction which was no more 
needed in many cases in Germany than it was in the 
United States in the same period. As a result there are 
aumerous public buildings and public works, which are 
useful, to be sure, but which might well have been dis- 
pensed with in a nation which had to borrow funds with 
which to build them. Today, “ For Rent” signs stare 
you in the face on every side, a sign that the construc- 
tion program quite overshot the mark. The pyramiding 
of taxes climaxed the work and now not only the workers, 
but the small shopkeepers and tradespeople are feeling 
the burden keenly. As in other parts of the world, the 
present is a period of readjustment in Germany and the 
process of readjustment both for individuals and nations 
is often quite painful. Later, I will analyze the more 
important political, social, and economic phases of the 
crisis in Germany and Europe. 


The Bridge of St. Louis 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


, \HE seventh annual convention of the Federated 
Colored Catholics of the United States, held in 
St. Louis September 5, 6, and 7 of this year, was 
an historic spectacle. Delegates from twenty-five States 
marched in the procession from the headquarters at St. 
Elizabeth’s Church, on Pine Boulevard, to the University 
Church of St. Francis Xavier for the solemn Interracial 
Mass. The Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, was present at the Mass, and spoke 
words of cordial greeting to the visitors. The Bishop of 
Leavenworth, the Most Rev. Francis Johannes, D.D., 
attended also in the sanctuary, and at the afternoon meet- 
ing in commendation of the work of the Federation. In 
his sermon at the Mass, Father John T. Gillard, of the 
Society of St. Joseph, demonstrated from the testimony 
of hostile witnesses the solicitude the Catholic Church 
shows for the Negro. 
The auditorium of St. Louis University was filled by 
the delegates and their friends for the evening mass 
meeting. where the problems of the American Catholic 


Negro were discussed by Father Stephen Theobald, of 
St. Paul, one of the three existing colored priests in the 
United States, who had been the celebrant in the morn- 
ing. Father Robert S. Johnston, S.J., Rector of St. Louis 
University, extended the University’s welcome to the 
convention, stating that the Rector and Faculty of St. 
Louis University endorsed the entire program and plat- 
form of the Federation. Father Vincent A. Dever, 
pastor of St. Ignatius’ Church, Philadelphia, told of the 
practical stand for Catholic principles taken by the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

Endorsements poured in. A telegram from Cardinal 
Pacelli, conveying the blessing of the Holy Father, was 
sent by the Apostolic Delegate, whose own words of 
fatherly greeting were followed by messages from Car- 
dinal O’Connell, Cardinal Hayes, and thirty other mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy of the United States, many writ- 
ing at considerable length in commendation of the Fed- 
eration’s undertaking. Some forty members of the clergy 
actively engaged in work for the Negro attended. 
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Gratitude was expressed to the Holy Father for his 
extension to all the clergy of the United States of the 
Mass and Office of the Feast of St. Peter Claver (Sep- 
tember 9); and to all priests or institutions engaged in 
special work for the Negro the Mass and Office of the 
Blessed Martyrs of Uganda. Support for the colored mis- 
sion work in this country was urged. Greetings were sent 
to Dr. James Hardy Dillard, prominent Southern educator. 

Leaving the detailed account of the Federation to the 
Chronicle, the official Federation organ, we may under- 
take to answer three or four principal questions. First, 
what is the purpose of the colored Catholic societies in 
federating? The answer will be that only thus can they 
prepare themselves to take part in the organized Cath- 
olic life of the nation, and find a common meeting ground, 
in an interracial group, with those enlightened members 
of the general Catholic body who are able and willing to 
give thought to the special problems—religious, educa- 
tional, social, economic—experienced by the American 
Negro. 

Again, why do colored Catholics talk of their rights? 
Why should they not confine themselves to discussion 
of their duties? It is impossible, however, in practice, 
to separate “ duties” from “ rights.” Nor does our Holy 
Father encourage such separation. As Dr. Thomas W. 
Turner, President of the Federation, remarked in his 
address : 

As the successor of St. Peter speaks, in this year of our Lord, 
1931, the poor and lowly of whatever race or color are never 
offered the historic expedient, as they seek to improve their situa- 
tion in life, that it is the “condition met with, and not the 
theory” which should control one’s attitude to his neighbor. The 
only condition recognized is that of right and justice. The usurpa- 
tion of one’s rights by the power of might is unhesitatingly con- 
demned. 

The very heart of the colored Catholic’s problem is: 
how can he expect to fulfil his duties, as an individual 
Catholic, as the head or member of a family, as a mem- 
ber of the organic body of the Church, or simply as an 
American citizen, if certain rights are refused him? 

The bare fulfilment of duty may bring with it con- 
tradictions that result in bewilderment. Obedience to 
one’s pastor is enjoined on all Catholics. Yet it can hap- 
pen that the colored Catholic, in applying to the pastor 
of his domicile, that is to say, the pastor of the parish 
in which he actually resides, is told that his parochial re- 
lations—whether for worship, education of his children, 
or parish activities—must be established solely with a 
priest elsewhere, who is popularly regarded as working 
for the benefit of the colored Catholics of a given locality, 
yet whose church and school, owing to distance or other 
physical circumstances, cannot be attended without grave 
inconvenience. 

Expression, however humble, of perplexity on this 
score, may expose the individual to the charge of dis- 
respect, even when none is intended. Worst of all, as the 
officials of the Federation have pointed out, the door is 
thereby opened to unstable local agitators who may con- 
tinue to make capital out of such abnormal situations 
until Catholic matters are treated in a Catholic way. 
Against such an anomaly many Bishops have already taken 
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a decisive stand. Where such a stand has been taken, and 
the status of the colored Catholics in their territorial 
parishes and parish schools properly maintained, the great- 
est appreciation has been noted of such special churches 
or schools as may be provided for their convenience. 

Catholic Action, as the apostolate of the laity, is de- 
clared by the Federation to be its chief aim. This year, 
as last, the principal discussions of the Convention proper 
were devoted to considering ways and means for the ful- 
filment of the Catholic’s duty in this regard. In this con- 
nection a third question was asked: Why should colored 
Catholics concern themselves with social and economic 
problems? Or why pay attention to specific racial dif- 
ficulties? Were it not much better to concentrate simply 
on being good Catholics? 

The answer to such a question is obvious: it takes more 
than just the general determination to be a good Catholic, 
to bridge the gap that exists in certain instances between 
Catholic moral theory and actual practice. The applica- 
tion of general principles needs to be pointed out. Unless 
insistence is placed on the specific duties which men owe 
to their neighbors, those duties will be lightly passed over. 
Abuses, as Pope Pius XI points out in his Encyclical on 
the Reconstruction of the Social Order, may be cloaked 
under the name of religion itself, so that thereby just de- 
mands will be ignored. 

If true of the world in general, what is said in the 
same document is particularly true of the Negro in the 
United States: that “ nowadays the conditions of social 
and economic life are such that vast multitudes of men 
can only with great difficulty pay attention to that one 
thing necessary, namely, their eternal salvation.” The 
Negro workingman suffers not only from the hardships 
to which the laboring man in this country is exposed; but 
he suffers also unjust discriminations from his associates 
in the labor field: particularly by exclusion from unions. 
The widespread conversion of the rural Negro, who still 
constitutes the majority of his race, can hardly be ac- 
complished so long as he is handicapped by the demoraliz- 
ing crop and credit system that holds in its grip so many 
of our agricultural States. 

Our present Pontiff has pointed out that true social 
reform cannot take place without a preceding reform in 
morals. “ This longed-for social reconstruction must be 
preceded by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit. 

. Otherwise, all our endeavors will be futile.” The 
Federated Colored Catholics, representing 70,000 indi- 
vidual members, endeavor to comply both with the Pon- 
tiff’s call for moral reform and his call for leadership. 

Birth control was reprobated not only as an immoral 
practice, but as “ socially and economically unsound,” and 
as a menace to the very physical existence of the race. The 
convention deplored also the persistence of the crime of 
lynching; while it reaffirmed the declarations made last 
year at Detroit as to the essential goods of the Negro 
group, both in the spiritual and the temporal order. 

As a result of the deliberations between the represen- 
tatives of the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and the Interracial Commit- 
tee of the Federation at their joint session on September 
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5, and of Father McGowan’s spirited appeal for Catholic 
leadership in social reconstruction, the following resolu- 
tions on the industrial situation were adopted: 


1. The denial of the right to work, whether on racial or on 
any other lines, we denounce as a flagrant violation of justice; 
and we deplore the intolerant attitude of white workers that has 
brought this about, not only for the harm done our group, but 
for the harm done thereby to the cause of labor itself. 

2. It is the duty of Negro workers to organize in unions to 
help to the attainment of this equal opportunity. By such organiza- 
tion, too, they will exert the most practical and powerful means 
—the means specifically recommended by our Holy Pontiffs Leo 
XIII and Pius XI—for obtaining just wages, just hours, and 
working conditions, in place of the deprivations to which they are 
now exposed. They will thereby advance most rapidly the ideals 
for the workingman expressed in the new Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI on the Reconstruction of the Social Order. We believe 
that our Federation should take a dynamic and leading part in 
the work of social, economic, and industrial reconstruction as out- 
lined in that great document, and come out before the whole 
world as determined champions of complete justice for the work- 
ingman of every race, creed, or nationality. 


The American Federation of Labor, national and in- 
ternational unions, the United States Department of 
Labor, and the International Labor Office in Geneva, as 
well as all branches of the press, were asked to use their 
influence to put a stop to these unfair conditions. 

How can such justice be obtained; how can such a 
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program be realized? “ Justice alone, . says Pope 
Pius XI, “can remove indeed the cause of social strife, 
but can never bring about a union of hearts and minds.” 
For “ charity, ‘ which is the bond of perfection,’ must play 
a leading part.” One of the most striking sights in the 
convention was the marching, in the procession, of groups 
of white men and women of St. Louis, actual members 
of the Federation, with their colored friends, to demon- 
strate their unity in the Faith. Charity was the bridge 
which the kingly patron of the city of St. Louis threw 
over the abyss which in his day separated the rich and 
the poor, so as to unite all men in Christ, and put into 
effect the justice which he so liberally proclaimed. Only 
through charity, in the Christian sense, says the Pontiff, 
“will it be possible to unite all in harmonious striving 
for the common good, when all sections of society have 
the intimate conviction that they are members of a single 
family and children of the same Heavenly Father, and 
further, that they are ‘one body in Christ and every one 
members one of another.’ ” 

The Federation’s membership is open to all who have 
the welfare of the Negro at heart. What it aims at was 
symbolized, as was pointed out by the Archbishop of St. 
Louis, when those three priests, Father Theobald, Dr. 
Kramer, and Father Mueller, of the two sundered races, 
stood together at the altar of God. 


Victims for Moloch 


WituiaM I. Lonercay, S.J. 


of their children in the idolatrous rites of Moloch 

worship seems to afford a not-inapt analogy to 
those Catholics who for some temporal or material gain 
or for social prestige expose to ruin the faith of their sons 
or daughters by matriculation, against the repeated legis- 
lation of Mother Church, at non-Catholic State or private 
colleges. 

It is a popular theory that much of the opposition of 
the Church to secular schools is quite arbitrary and 
groundless. Those, however, who are conversant with the 
irreligious atmosphere that generally pervades non- 
Catholic institutions must realize the proximate occasions 
of losing religious belief} to which students are there 
exposed. : 

The fact, for example, that atheistic societies often 
flourish on the campus, condoned if not approved by the 
college or university executives, should give one pause. 
Rochester University has one; so, too, Colgate, Brown, 
Cornell, Clark, George Washington, and the Universities 
of Colorado, Kansas, Chicago, Tennessee, New York, 
California, Wisconsin, Texas, Denver, Kentucky, etc. 
Such organizations create a presumption that the campus 
environment is not healthy for religious-minded students. 

A further peril arises because texts or prescribed read- 
ings frequently include books nominally or implicitly on 
the Church’s “ Index,” so that Catholics may not read 
them without sin. Thus a prohibition includes books 


, \HE sacrifices which Jewish mothers of old made 


attempting in any way to undermine the foundations of religion; 
books professedly attacking religion or morality; . books 
which attack or scoff at any Catholic dogmas; which defend 
errors condemned by the Holy See; which withdraw from Divine 
worship; which endeavor to upset ecclesiastical discipline; and 
which professedly treat the ecclesiastical Hierarchy or the clerical 
or Religious state with contempt; books which defend the law- 
fulness of suicide or divorce. . . . [italics inserted]. 


The actual danger to religious faith that characterizes 
State and undenominational schools may be gauged even 
more from the following excerpts taken at random from 
the writings of professors in different sections of the 
country and in fields of scholarship as varied as botany 
and literature, philosophy and history. One and all betray 
the opinions that they hold and that we may reasonably 
presume they actually teach. Many of them are from text- 
books in common use. Christians who sit under professors 
who uphold these opinions are certainly breathing in 
vapors that are poisonous to their supernatural life. 

The autocratic organization and policies of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, together with its ancient rites and dogmas, which are 
strongly tinged with medievalism, are obviously inconsistent with 
a modern culture dominated by scientific methods and democratic 
ideals [John M. Mecklin: Dartmouth College]. 

The fact that we have no science of God and possibly may 
never have must be taken to mean that we have not true knowledge 
of Him. Without a science we have no accurate method of verify- 
ing our ideas and certainly distinguishing between truth and error. 
Therefore, it behooves everyone to hold his ideas concerning God 
with an open mind . . . [Henry N. Wieman: Occidental College]. 
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Yet one thing seems clear: the traditional doctrine of Jesus as 
an infallible authority in religion and ethics cannot stand before 
sober criticism [William F. Cooley: Columbia University]. 

Concerning the reality of God . the best that philosophy 
can do is to show the reasonableness for the assumption of God. 
. . . All that theology can do is to systematize the logic of belief 
which has grown out of the religious consciousness of man 
[Ralph T. Flewelling: University of Southern California]. 

We must not ask religion to furnish us with ready-made answers 
to our intellectual problems. They are to be solved only by the 
mind that has raised them. We must not expect religion to give 
back-door secret information about the future of the soul 
[Our theology] should be constantly reexamined and revised as 
all truth in this unfolding world should be. Traditional 
theology should give place to sound psychological and philo- 
sophical interpretation of man’s true inner nature as it really is 
[Rufus M. Jones: Haverford College]. 

Man in his vanity personifies what seems to him good and calls 
it God. And in like manner he personifies what seems to him 
evil and calls it devil. He completes his wishes in imagination 
and calls the result heaven. He objectifies his pain and frustra- 
tion and calls the result hell [John E. Boodin: Carleton College]. 


Our Lady’s perpetual virginity is a de fide doctrine of 
Catholicism, yet if Professor Donald McFayden, Wash- 
ington University, teaches as he writes students will be 
told: 


How pregnant with meaning is the whole Christmas story! It 
may be only legend. . . . In those ages which lay under the spell 
of ascetic philosophy, which taught that sex life is inherently 
unclean, it was felt to be inconceivable that Jesus’ mother could 
have been a wife. Rather, men were inclined to believe . . . she 
must have been “ever virgin” . . . most all of us repudiate in- 
dignantly the assumption on which it rests. . . . 


Similarly the user of the reader prepared for his his- 
tory students by Dr. Edwin R. Goodenough, of Yale, will 
read of Christ: “ His family consisted of His mother 

. her husband, Joseph, and several other children.” 
William F. Cooley, of Columbia, teaches: 


The doctrine of Jesus as a Supernatural Person . . . with its 
Virgin Birth . . . its ascription to Him of sole Divine Sonship. 
. This is the chief distinctively Christian part of the Creed. 
. It is not found in nor justified by the original Gospels. . . 
This conclusion forbids our regarding Jesus Christ as the Founder 
of the Christian Church. . All the Resurrection appearances 


of Jesus are to be regarded as mystic, non-physical. 
Equally imperilling to the student’s faith are bound to 
be such teachings as the following : 


It has been asserted that there is not a single phrase in the 
Creed to which an intelligent man of today attaches its original 
connotation. That is scarcely an exaggeration. Every step in this 
intellectual advance has been resisted by the Church. [Donald 
McFayden: Washington University.] 

It would be difficult to evaluate the harm done to humanity in 
the past by the conviction that the real destination of man is the 
world to come. . . . I think that on the whole they [who preach 
the kingdom of God] would serve it better if they were able to 
forget not only hell but even heaven. . . . One cannot serve per- 
fectly man and the traditional God [James Leuba: Bryn Mawr]. 

No one except the uncritical adherents of traditional dogma 
believes today in such a God as the ancient Jews worshipped; and 
it is doubtful if many really believe in the grim potter-God of 
St. Paul. Mature thought . . must put away childish things. 

. « The vast theological library [which furnished] supposed 
proofs [for God’s existence] is for progressive thinkers simply 
shelved. . . . We must get rid of the great moral governor and 
head director. He is a fiction of our own brains. We must rec- 
ognize only nature [Durant Drake: Vassar College]. 
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Prof. Irwin Erdman, Columbia, writes: “ There is 
practically no evidence for the existence of God.” And 
Dr. John B. Watson, formerly professor at Johns Hop- 
kins: ‘God and immortality are mistakes of the older 
psychology.” 

In his Encyclical * Casti Connubii”’ the Holy Father 
has expressedly condemned birth control as unnatural, un- 
Christian and essentially sinful. However, very many uni- 
versity professors are in the forefront of its advocacy. 


When it is considered that more than two hundred millions of 
husbands and wives are being denied the only means of family 
limitation they are likely to apply with any success by an eccle- 
siastical dogma built on cobwebs; when, moreover, this ban is 
imposed by a hierarchy of celibates; what language can do jus- 
tice to the fantastic character of the situation? . . . So the church- 
men on the basis of their strained interpretation of a verse in 
the Book of Genesis bid mankind forego even the simplest means 
of reconciling the normal sex life with the economic prospect and 
with woman’s demand for a reasonable freedom. Did one 
not realize the stubborn resistance that venerable authoritative 
organizations always offer to adapting their position to changed 
conditions one would suspect that ecclesiastics enjoy tormenting 
people with preposterous and non-Christian taboos. The 
modern spirit sees no religious merit in celibacy [Professor Ed- 
ward A. Ross: University of Wisconsin]. 

The newer method [of restriction of population], contracep- 
tion, although beneficial physiologically, unobjectionable ethically, 
and adequate economically . is much too novel yet to have 
broken down the prejudice that in those customs connected with 
marriage and reproduction have become almost impregnable be- 
cause of their presumptive religious significance [Edward Murray 
East: Harvard University]. 

I am personally quite of the opinion that young people who 
have not been instructed in birth control at the proper time and 
by some proper person who has definite and satisfactory knowledge 
of the subject are unprepared for marriage [Samuel C. Schu- 
mucker: State Teachers College, Westchester, Pa.]. 


Nothing could probably be more startling or more sub- 
versive of a student’s idealism than the following: 


The college or university should not concern itself with striv- 
ing to perpetuate . . . a convention like pre-marital chastity . . 
Dartmouth, thank God, does not have a locked bookshelf in its 
library! But many colleges do . Higher education should 
concern itself only with the things of Caesar. . . For the regu- 
lation of human conduct is not an academic problem [Arthur C. 
White: Dartmouth College]. 


In recent years a text has been in use in the Univer- 
sity of California where, among other things, we find: 


It forms a strong presumption against all supernatural and 
miraculous relations, that they are observed chiefly to abound 
among ignorant and barbarous nations. . . There is not to be 
found in all history any miracle attested by any sufficient number 
of men of such unquestioned good sense, education and learning 
as to secure us against all delusion in themselves, of such un- 
doubted integrity as to place them beyond all suspicion of any 
design to deceive others; or of such credit and reputation in the 
eyes of mankind as to have a great deal to lose in case of their 
being detected in a falsehood; and at the same time attesting facts 
performed in such a public manner and in so celebrated a part of 
the world, as to render detection unavoidable. 


The whole question of Evolution offers another field 
for attacks on religion. 


Man as an animal is subject to evolution and is a product of 
its laws as all other animals are. . . . That man has descended 
from an ape-like stock no reasonable person can doubt [George 
H. Parker: Harvard University]. 
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It is now very generally believed that the mental powers of 
mankind are in some sense the product of a long course of evo- 
lution. . . . The denial of reason, or the germ of reasoning power, 
to all animals is equally ill-based. . . . This great superiority of 
the human mind to that of the highest of the animals seems to 
be due in the main to the evolution of a function that remains 
rudimentary in even the highest birds and mammals, namely the 
function of language [William McDougall: Harvard University]. 

As between evolution and special creation we have to choose be- 
tween two theories or hypotheses, and it is merely a question of 
evidence as to which is the more probable. . . . In the past re- 
ligion has dealt to a large extent with the individual and his re- 
lation to God; its chief concern was the salvation of individual 
souls and their preparation for a future life; it has been largely 
egocentric. The religion of the future must more and more deal 
with the salvation of society; it must be ethnocentric [Edwin G. 
Conklin: Princeton University]. 

It may be assumed without argument that evolution has actually 
occurred within the field of intelligence as it has within the field 
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of organic structure . [James R. Angell: Yale University]. 

One of the early hypotheses for regarding the origin of the 
human race is that man was formed from dust and made at once 
to live, presumably, in about the same form as that in which we 
find him today. This interesting inspiration belongs to the child- 
hood of the race, when men knew relatively little about the world 
in which they lived. . . . But on account of the fact that it found 
expression in sacred writings it has been extremely persistent. The 
explanation of the origin of the human race now generally held 
by scientific men is that it came through a process of gradual 
development [evolution] from lower forms of life [Herschel T. 
Manuel: University of Texas]. 

Such citations as these may be prolonged indefinitely 
and can be found in the faculty publications of profes- 
sors or instructors from New England to the West Coast. 
In the light of them one marvels that Catholics should 
question the wisdom of legislation prohibiting their at- 
tendance at non-Catholic colleges. 


Sun Yat-Sen and Christianity 


PascHAaL M. D’E 1a, S.]. 
(The second of two articles) 


N May 1, 1912, before a Catholic audience and 
O in a public discourse made at the Catholic bishop- 

ric of Canton, Sun Yat-Sen openly stated: “ Re- 
ligion is the necessary complement of law, and I would 
be ashamed of myself if I did not favor with all my 
power the liberty of my compatriots in embracing it, and 
yours, noble Frenchmen, Bishop and missionaries, in going 
on actively preaching it.” Canton was not the only place 
which heard Dr. Sun. In Foochow also he spoke on “ The 
Mission of the Church in Rebuilding the Nation.” 

Ten years later before another Catholic audience, com- 
posed of the bishop, the missionaries, and the seminarians, 
he emphasized what he had already stated on other oc- 
casions, namely that “ he had drawn from the Church the 
greater part of the theories which led him to the revolu- 
tion.” “If we wish to investigate the causes of the 
restoration of the Chinese fatherland,” he further said, 
“we shall find it in the European and American civiliza- 
tion which has spread all over the world new theories 
and new customs.” Now “these new ideas have been 
mostly enforced by Western missionaries and preachers. 
For this, not only I myself but our 400,000,000 fellow 
countrymen are unanimously thankful to you . . . noble 
Bishop, missionaries, and seminarians.” 

Then he went on, making his never-to-be-forgotten 
statement: “Now that the Republic is established, liberty 
of conscience has been promulgated by the political draft. 
Thus all those misunderstandings between the people and 
the Christians which so often occurred during the Manchu 
dynasty of the Tsing will certainly be done away with. 
On the other hand, religion will supplement the ineffi- 
ciency of state politics. In this way the morals of the 
people will reach a very high standard. There are very 
many religions in the world; some of them are uncivilized, 
and some other civilized religions. Until now our country 
has not been able yet to adopt unanimously a monotheistic 
religion, because idols are to be met with everywhere and 


superstitions are much in vogue. But happily now West- 
ern missionaries have made the first start and are leading 
the way for China. Our only desire is that the whole 
country may in the future adopt the religion of the highest 
and the Almighty in order to supply for the shortcomings 
of the laws of the State. Since we want to reform the 
State, religion too will be gradually reformed, so that 
politics and religion may help one another, and foreigners 
and Chinese may tighten their bonds of friendship.” 

It is also asserted that later on, at a gathering of in- 
timate friends at Tientsin, Sun Yat-Sen did not hesi- 
tate to add: “ The discipline, the unity, and the elevating 
spirit of the Catholic religion incite in me sentiments of 
profound admiration and compel me to pay homage to 
the superiority of Catholicism.” 

While he was Generalissimo of the Canton Govern- 
ment, Dr. Sun made a formal application to the diplo- 
matic corps for the South-Western Provinces’ share of 
the customs surplus. The Powers turned a deaf ear to 
his demand. Dr. Sun then announced his intention of 
taking over the customs’ administration at Canton by 
force if necessary. Thereupon the Powers concerned re- 
plied by a joint naval demonstration at Canton on Janu- 
ary 9, 1924. 

Even then Dr. Sun was no xenophobe. But he could 
stand it no longer. His patience was exhausted. His 
party began to make him feel that his excessive confidence 
in the Powers was becoming harmful, and ventured to 
show him a Russia overflowing with zeal for the cause of 
the emancipation of the Chinese people. He said his 
alea jacta est, “the die is cast.” Much against his own 
will, he threw himself into the arms of the Soviets, who, 
at that time and after he had in vain asked other nations 
to come to his help, appeared to him as the only savior 
of his country, which he loved so ardently and so sin- 
cerely. 

It was when he was in this state of mind that his party 
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and his new friends recently arrived from Moscow asked 
him, as it were by a contract of the kind do ut des, to 
expound anew in the large auditorium of the Canton Uni- 
versity the program which he had already so clearly 
preached some twelve years before. The sixteen lectures, 
which were later on to be known under the name of the 
“San Minchui or the Triple Demism,” began at the end 
of January, 1924. Between the first exposition of 1912 
and the second of 1924 there was one difference. A new 
agent had appeared in the world, Russian Communism. 
Sun Yat-Sen did not burn incense to it, as he was re- 
quested to do, but he did not deny that it was worthy 
of some consideration. This explains, without justify- 
ing it, his ostensible sympathy for Russia. When he 
cannot approve Russian politics, he evades the question 
under pretext that he is not well enough informed, 
though Borodin and Galen, who were by his side, could 
have supplied the needed information. But this question 
of Dr. Sun’s opinion on the social question requires a 
special study which we must omit here. 

Only a few allusions to religion and Christianity are 
to be found in the “ Triple Demism.” Though far from 
orthodox, they do not reveal systematic sectarianism or 
wilful hostility. They are merely errors mostly copied 
from foreign books which Dr. Sun read voraciously. 

Religion in the “ Triple Demism ” is rightly considered 
as “one of the most important elements in the formation 
of a race.” Its origin is explained according to the old 
Chinese literature, as the need of fighting against natural 
scourges ; “ through prayer, primitive men sought to avert 
calamities and to ask for happiness.’ Gospel allusions, 
such as “ the last shall be first,” show the author’s Chris- 
tian formation. In the first lecture on the political 
Demism we find an erroneous explanation of the origin 
of the Roman pontificate. The text runs: 

Formerly the Roman emperor was also the pontiff of the whole 
nation. After the fall of Rome, the emperor was overthrown; 
the political power was wrested from him, but he retained the 
religious power, and the peoples of all lands continued to regard 
him as the pontiff. 

Copying from foreign books, Dr. Sun more than once 
in the same lecture puts forth the theory of the animal 
origin of man and reports apparently without making 
any personal pronouncement the sayings of certain evo- 
lutionists who affirm that “ man was formed through evo- 
lution from the animal state and was not created all of 
a sudden,” or that “200,000 years ago man differed but 
little from the animals.” These are but obiter dicta and 
could be omitted without in the least impairing Dr. Sun’s 
theories. Twice mention is made of Jesus Christ in the 
lectures on the racial Demism. Dr. Sun mistakenly be- 
lieves that the “Indiscriminate Charity” of Motzu, a 
Chinese philosopher of the Fifth Century, B.C., “is the 
same as the fraternity spoken of by Jesus Christ,” thus 
confusing the natural and the supernatural orders. 

Dr. Sun wrote as follows: 

The Jews, too, are a subjugated nation. They were conquered 
by others even before the birth of Jesus. At the time Jesus was 
preaching, His Apostles thought that He was a revolutionary ; 


they wanted to make Jesus the leader of the revolution, and 
that is why at the time they called Him the “ King of the Jews.” 
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The parents of some Apostles said to Him: ‘“‘If you, who are 
our Lord, succeed, let our elder son sit at your left, and our 
younger son at your right.” It meant as much as saying “left 
and right ministers” (prime and second ministers). Therefore 
after the Jews had become a conquered nation, the Apostles be- 
lieved that Jesus was a revolutionist. We cannot ascertain 
whether or not, at the time of His preaching, Jesus had in mind 
a political revolution. But among His twelve Apostles there was 
one who, thinking that the political revolution planned by Jesus 
had failed, sold the Master. He did not know that the revolu- 
tion planned by Jesus was a religious one, which is proved 
by the fact that He called His kingdom the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Hence, since the time of Jesus, although Judea is a subjugated 
country the Jewish race has subsisted until the present day. 


Outside of the above passages, there is scarcely any- 
thing in the “ Tripie Demism ” concerning religion. Hence 
one of the most prominent Chinese of the present day 
says: “The man does not understand the ‘Triple 
Demism’ who asserts that the book is hostile to religion.” 

Missionaries are not forgotten by Dr. Sun in his writ- 
ings. In the “ Triple Demism” he pictures them to his 
fellow-countrymen as models of charity, which is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the fact that they have covered 
this immense country with hospitals and schools. Else- 
where he shows them even to Chinese soldiers and youth 
as models of men endowed with a true spirit of sacrifice 
and sincere patriotism so luminously exemplified during 
the World War. “ Look at them,” he says. “ Many times 
their churches here in China have been destroyed and 
personally they had much to suffer. But nevertheless 
they go ahead preaching the Gospel with a dauntless 
courage and find their glory in dying for it.” 

On November 25, 1924, only a few months before his 
death, Dr. Sun publicly acknowledged that “the large 
majority of foreigners, such as professors, missionaries, 
and many merchants, bother about nothing but their own 
affairs, and that it is only the small minority that creates 
difficulties in China by siding in with the militarists.” 

On November 9, he had given a splendid testimony in 
favor of Christian missionaries: “ Who are the men, who, 
in China, seek to better society in ordinary times, and 
who try to assist the sufferers in times of floods, of 
droughts, or of other natural calamities? Only a few 
missionaries who make a practice of good works. It is 
their charity which prompts them to assist these un- 
fortunates. And since they have gone so far as to give 
them repeatedly myriads of dollars and hold meetings 
everywhere to assist the sufferers, we can truly say that 
nothing equals their merit and their virtue.” 

Dr. Sun died on March 12, 1925. His last words 
were: “ Peace, struggle, the salvation of China!” Every- 
body knows that before he died he left a political will 
which has become famous. It begins with the words: 
“For forty years I have spent all my energy in trying to 
achieve the National Revolution.” But what is perhaps 
less known is that, parallel to that political will, he also 
left what we might as well style his religious will. It 
runs thus: “ For more than forty years I, a disciple of 
Christ, have been fighting against the devil. You too 
have to fight in the same way, and, what is still more, 
you have to believe in Shangti.” 

It is a well-known fact that before he died Dr. Sun 
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expressed the wish that his funeral services should be 
conducted by Christians and in full accordance with 
Christian practice. Both in 1925, the year of his death, 
and in 1929, when his remains were transferred to the 
Kanking Mausoleum, no superstitious rites of any kind 
were officially mentiuned. In 1925 an imposing Protes- 
tant funeral was held at an expense of the State of $60,- 
000. At the time of the State funeral in 1929 the cata- 
falque was not draped in the customary red but in white 
and azure, the colors of Nationalist China. In the official 
program it was clearly stated that flowers and plants 
would be accepted for the occasion, but that incense, vic- 
tims, sacrificial offerings, and all things of religious 
character were excluded. In fact there were no lamas, 
no bonzes, in the procession, no banners with superstitious 
character were excluded. In fact there were no lamas, 
objects to burn, no paper money, no tablet bearing the 
centuries-old inscription: “Seat of the spirit.” This 
attitude of the Chinese Government made it possible for 
the Vatican to accept the invitation to send a special Envoy 
to the State funeral obsequies in Nanking to represent 
the Holy See. 

From the foregoing words and acts of Dr. Sun it ap- 
pears that those who, supported by Moscow, have in- 
dulged in anti-religious and anti-Christian acts in China 
cannot claim to act in accord with the late leader’s spirit. 
They have misunderstood the leader, a thing not at all 
uncommon. The penalty of greatness is to be misunder- 
stood. 


LAMENT FOR LOUISE 


Grandmother Lou was a milliner, 
Almost a generation 

Ago, but bonnets were still in her 
Imagination, 


When, wheeling her out and warming her 
Bones on the sun veranda, 

And knowing the trick of charming her, 
Often I’d hand her 


A flower or a feather or a twig 
Or a button, or something like that, 
Saying: “ Wouldn’t this ringumadig 
Look nice on a hat?” 


And invariably I would wangle 
Into her smile a twinkle, 

While along her cheek would dangle 
A ribbony wrinkle, 


And a memory gay and bright 
In a faded brain would try 
To turn on a delicate light 
In the filmy eye 


Of Grandmother Lou, the milliner, 
Who now with the lissome lasses 

Of old, lies quiet and still in her 
Grave in the grasses ; 


And the wind blows over her bonnetless 
Head, and may peace abide her, 
Till I shall go rhymeless and sonnetless 
To sleep beside her. 
Leonarp Feeney, S.J. 
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66 ARRY young, if only to enjoy your grand- 

children.”” Presumably this advice of President 
Eliot of Harvard elective fame was intended for college 
men. Today it is more likely being followed by readers 
of his five-foot classics, who have been denied the 
privilege of college education, than by those who may 
write a collegiate degree after their name, Again, among 
the college men, who have followed the matrimonial dic- 
tates of nature and its Author, the larger group is from 
the non-professional class. A late authority for these 
statements is Henry R. Carey, writing in the North 
American Review, and basing his assertion on a study of 
the 1920 Harvard class. “ There is not the least doubt 
that in many cases the trouble was lack of funds,” is his 
conclusion. The fact is as challenging as the reason is 
obvious and not new. Thus the general marriage curve 
for the State of Pennsylvania reached its ebb after the 
depression periods of 1907 and 1928, and its height in 
the prosperity of 1920. 

The Catholic college graduate is not exempt from the 
same economic necessities and temptations of his non- 
Catholic brothers. The only reason we may hope to find 
him marrying at an earlier age under the same conditions 
is found in some religious motive. As has been often 
pointed out, the vocation of the ordinary Catholic col- 
legian, man and woman, is to the holy state of matrimony. 
However, Dr. J. J. Walsh’s articles in America on the 
decline of the Irish and Irish descendants is not en- 
couraging. Without fear of racial prejudice, I shall be 
allowed to say that the decline is a calamity. It is a like 
calamity for the group of Catholic college graduates, 
whatever their racial descent. 

One reason, and to my mind removable, is the present 
8-4-4-system for the bachelor’s degree—8 years of the 
grades and the child is 14 years old; 4 of high school 
and the same callow youth is 18 years old; 4 of college 
and behold a man or woman of 22 years, a privileged 
voter in a presidential election! Then add 3 or 4 years 
for a professional course and a year or two for intern- 
ship or specialization, and the inexperienced lawyer or 
doctor is starting life in this automobile age of luxuries 
or necessities on a family starvation wage of $20 to $25 
a week. Two years at least of this long course could be 
eliminated without harm. The experiment has been tried 
successfully in recent years and was known practically 
to many of us, who are temporis acti. The saving may 
not be great but it is surely worthwhile. 

I am fully aware that the above alone does not solve 
the calamity of deferred marriages even for professional 
men. It is equally evident that a solution is most urgent. 
What is it? 

Young people demand too many conveniences and 
luxuries before they will asume the matrimonial re- 
sponsibilities which they feel that Almighty God has 
imposed on them. I am speaking to Catholics and may 








draw on an analogy well known to them. They recognize 
that their brother or sister or dear friend, who enters 
the seminary or novitiate, makes a sacrifice that challenges 
admiration. But there is every reason to believe that 
the same Lord of all asks for and will bless the sacrifices 
that the young couple will make in the “holy state of 
matrimony.” It is not necessary for the young couple 
after their marriage to keep up with the Joneses socially. 
Not to do so will be a part of their sacrifice. They must 
swallow a certain amount of social pride and prestige. 
The young souls, baptized and destined for eternal glory, 
which in the providence of God they will bring into the 
world, will be one reward. Peace of conscience, the con- 
sciousness of leading a complete life, of doing something 
worth while in life and for eternity, so often lacking in 
the bachelor’s or maiden’s life, will be another reward. 

Let me quote the admirable words of our present Pope 
on Christian Marriage. 

Thus amongst the blessings of marriage, the child holds the first 
place, and indeed the Creator of the human race Himself, who 
in His goodness wished to use men as His helpers in the propa- 
gation of life, taught this when, instituting marriage in Paradise, 
He said to our first parents, and through them to all future 
spouses, “Increase and multiply, and fill the earth,” as St. Augus- 
tine admirably deduces from the words of the holy Apostle St. 
Paul to Timothy when he says, “The Apostle himself is therefore 
a witness that marriage is for the sake of generation; ‘I wish,’ 
he says, ‘young girls to marry.’ And, as if someone said to him, 
‘why?’ he immediately adds: ‘to beget children, to be mothers 
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of families. 

How great a boon of God this is, and what a blessing of matri- 
mony is clear from a consideration of man’s dignity and of his 
sublime end, for man surpasses all other visible creatures by the 
superiority of his rational nature alone. Besides, God wishes men 
to be born not only that they should live and fill the earth, but 
much more that they may be worshipers of God, that they may 
know Him and love Him and finally enjoy Him forever in 
heaven; and this end, by reason of man being raised by God 
in a marvelous way to the supernatural order, surpasses all that 
eye hath seen, and ear heard, and all that hath entered into the 
heart of man; from which it is easily seen how great a gift of 
Divine goodness and how remarkable a fruit of marriage are 
children born by the omnipotent power of God through the 
cooperation of those bound in wedlock. 

This doctrine of Catholic sociology and ethics is taught 
explicitly in our colleges, along with the Church’s teaching 
on Religious vocation and celibacy. But too many of our 
graduates have their hearts set on a career to the exclu- 
sion of plans fdr an early marriage at a sacrifice of 
worldly goods, 

Mr. Carey in the above-mentioned article suggests the 
English plan of parents making a trust fund for their 
newly wed children. A regular income is thus assured 
and the humiliation and uncertainty of other parental 
allowances or gifts are obviated. Other plans suggested 
by Mr. Carey are: an inverted form of insurance, in 
which the insured receives a large sum early in life, pay- 
ing out small annuities thereafter; or a matrimonial 
scholarship, enabling the most promising and indigent 
students in the professional and graduate schools to marry 
and bring up children comfortably, while they are young 
and struggling. Banks too should be able to work out a 
loan system for such young people without the require- 
ment of collateral other than that of their character. 
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An impractical weaver of sociological dreams! you will 
exclaim. Then hear the retort he makes in his concluding 
paragraph : 

At present however, the policy of American society towards its 
intellectual leaders may be likened to a weird form of foot race. 
The stadium is crowded with spectators. The pistol cracks. The 
racers dart forward. At the end of the first mile the runners, 
who, by special vigor, have won the lead, are stopped and forced 
by the spectators to drop behind. At the end of the second mile, 
the leaders again are penalized. Finally, when the strongest men 
are hopelessly in the rear, the referee declares that the race 
is over! 


In Chicago, Cardinal Mundelein has found a part 
solution of the deferred-marriage problem, as well as of 
the birth-control evil, by founding the Lewis Memorial 
Lying-In Hospital. Its purpose is to provide for people 
of modest means pre-natal treatment and birth facilities, 
under the most competent medical and hospital super- 
vision at the moderate cost of $50. By a happy coincidence 
the formal opening of this great project of Catholic 
philanthropy took place as the world was reading the 
fearless and practical Encyclical of Pius XI on Christian 


Marriage. 
Could not the National Catholic Educational Associa- 


tion under the guidance of the Hierarchy institute the 
6-4-4 instead of the present 8-4-4 system leading to the 
Bachelor degree as a part solution of deferred marriages ? 
We hear the word, readjustment, on all sides. Cannot 
educators do their bit of readjustment ? 


COMPASSION 


For all his brave devotion 
Man dedicates to woe 
His tenderest emotion, Lord, 
Since Eve would have it so. 
Nor can our nature vary, 
Nor glory contravene 
Our pity souled in Mary, there, 
And graced in Magdalene. 


Christ, let each to other 
Yield that which so endears: 
Glad sympathy to brother—Yours— 
And, to our sister, tears. 
Then all in Mercy’s fashion, 
By ruth for Adam’s sept, 
May fellow that compassion which, 
As Son of Man, You wept. 


For all of One are Fathered, 
In Whom You breathe on each 

Appassioned sigh that gathered back 
Dumb Lazarus to speech: 

In Whom, O Loving kindness, 
Hard by the Wailers’ Wall, 

You suffered tears to blindness o’er 
The lack of heart in all! 


O Shepherd in our Keeper! 
O Flesh in His I-Am! 
Ah, Lover! You, the Weeper! You, 
The Wept-For in the Lamb! 
Lead Salem, God’s affliction, 
Beyond that wall and thus 
To willow Crucifixion-Tree 
Still weeping Blood for us. 
Francis CARLIN. 
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Economics 





Gambling in Credit 
Rosert E. SHORTALL 


N the United States today, the rich man and the poor 

man do not compete for the purchase of inadequate 
tood supplies. There is plenty of food, but the poor man 
simply has no money. What are the causes of such a 
condition? Is anything wrong with the economic system 
under which we are living? 

Of course, there are circumstances which might be 
present under any economic system. For example, during 
the War and for some time after, America built up large 
foreign markets. These foreign markets fell off when 
foreign industries were rehabilitated, partly with Ameri- 
can capital. Americans loaned billions of dollars to 
foreign industries. Now these foreigners must pay in- 
terest and amortization on those loans. The Tariff Act 
prevents dumping of foreign goods in payment of foreign 
loans. 

Then there is the problem of the use of silver as a 
medium of exchange. Nearly one half of the population 
of the world used silver. Yet during the last five years 
the price of silver has dropped from sixty-nine cents to 
twenty-seven cents an ounce, or about sixty per cent de- 
crease in purchasing value. Of course, the value of gold 
has increased proportionately. But unfortunately the 
large world markets, which use silver can not buy imported 
goods. 

Apart from all other considerations, one of the chief 
causes of the depression in our United States was the 
wild, unintelligent speculation in credit. In the early Fall 
of 1929 nearly every business man in the United States 
was speculating in the stock market. Imagine Mr. Busi- 
nessman sitting in his office looking at his financial state- 
ments. He is greatly pleased with himself. He has a nice 
going business, $25,000 balance at the bank, and a $50,000 
equity in the stock market. The equity is the differ- 
ence between what he paid for his securities and what the 
stock market quotations say people are paying for similar 
securities. Of course, he bought his stock on margin. 
That is to say, he paid his broker twenty per cent or 
twenty-five per cent of the purchase price of the securities 
and borrowed the eighty per cent or seventy-five per cent 
balance. His broker arranged the loan with the broker’s 
bank. Mr. Businessman was “sitting pretty.” This 
$50,000 equity was as good as a second bank balance. 
But, alas, the crash came. Stock prices tumbled. The 
$50,000 equity was “wiped out.” The broker kept asking 
for more margin, cash payments, to keep pace with the 
decrease in loan value of the securities. Then poor Mr. 
Businessman began drawing money out of his business to 
pay the calls for margin; and so things went from bad 
to worse, and soon he was “ wiped out.” 

Now remember what was said above about the necessity 
for a balance between production and money, and that 
any violent increase or decrease in available money dis- 
turbs prices and wages. On September 30, 1929, loans by 
brokers on New York Stock Exchange transactions 
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totaled about $8,550,000,000. On January 31, 1931, the 
loans had dropped to $1,720,000,000. Thus about $6,830,- 
000,000 in loans were liquidated ; almost equal to the total 
money in the United States money system. 

The banks for their own profit, loaned billions of dol- 
lars to brokers on securities, priced according to quota- 
tions on the stock exchange, but absolutely without any 
regard whatsoever to the reasonable, fair, underlying 
value of such securities. Therefore, we can clearly see 
how the gearing together of the operations of stock 
exchanges and the banks can create or wipe out billions 
of dollars of credit almost over night, and we see realized 
the dream of every irresponsible government that ever 
issued fiat money. By the mere incantation of stock- 
exchange quotations, we not only can conjure up fabulous 
sums of “ money,” but we can also make these fabulous 
sums disappear into thin air without any responsibility to 
the deluded people who were sure that they had this 
“money ” safely in their own pockets. 

Unfortunately, unreasonable credit encourages un- 
reasonable speculation, which soon spreads throughout the 
community and business in general. Speculative high- 
pressure mass production runs wild with speculative, 
high-pressure instalment-plan selling. In the boom times 
prior to September, 1929, manufacturers took advantage 
of the credit situation and issued large amounts of new 
securities for money to further increase production. Also 
large numbers of corporations and individuals used their 
funds and available credits to compete with banks in the 
attractive business of making loans to brokers, at high 
interest rates, secured by stock speculation. 

The banks vainly protested against such competition as 
“ bootleg banking.’” Some of the banks themselves made 
a profit from the privilege of rediscounting with the 
Federal Reserve Bank by using the proceeds of such 
discounting to encourage further speculation. And the 
Federal Reserve Bank loudly protested against the banks 
for making such profits out of rediscounting, and in re- 
taliation raised the rediscount rate. 

The banks are very much opposed to the competition by 
corporations and individuals in making loans to brokers. 
The Federal Reserve Bank also is opposed to such “ boot- 
leg banking.” Of course, the Federal Reserve Bank has 
no control over such “ bootleggers,” but over only such 
member banks as borrow money from the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The theory of this control is that speculation by 
banks can be controlled by raising the rediscount rate 
against the borrowing banks. Unfortunately, raising the 
rate against speculators raises it also against legitimate 
business; again, speculating banks need not borrow from 
the Federal Reserve Bank; and such a measure is penal 
in its nature and therefore adversely affects the adapt- 
ability of the Federal Reserve system to our busi- 
ness requirements. Such a measure at best is merely a 
palliative and not a preventive. 

A corporation desiring to list its stock on a stock ex- 
change is required to submit very elaborate financial 
statements giving the details of the corporation’s assets 
and liabilities, together with copies of all contracts and 
agreements with respect to options on stock-purchase 
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rights, etc., entered into by the corporation with promoters 
or other persons. After such stock is finally accepted 
for listing, the corporation must submit periodical financial 
statements. We should take advantage of these require- 
ments. Perhaps wild speculation in such stock would be 
appreciably curtailed if all published stock-exchange quo- 
tations specifically included, not only the bid and asking 
prices, but also the real value of that stock as shown by 
the statements submitted by the corporation to the Stock 
Exchange which should be sworn to by the president and 
the directors of the corporation. Perhaps the ordinary 
citizen would hesitate before he paid $50 for a stock 
when he knows that the stock is worth only $5.00. Fur- 
thermore, perhaps also directors and officers of banks 
would hesitate before they loaned very.much more than 
the sworn value of the stock. 

When credit is based on unreasonable speculation and 
not on reasonable, fair underlying values, then the credit 
itself is an unreasonable speculation. And unreasonable 
speculation is not even good gambling. 


With Scrip and Staff 


ECENTLY I visited what is perhaps the most dis- 
couraging place in the world, the detention hospital 
for drug addicts. In answers to my companion, who put 
the inevitable question: “Can you ever cure them?” the 
physician in charge remarked: “ By our present treat- 
ment we can eliminate the physical craving for the drug. 
But we cannot rebuild the character. As soon as they 
return to their old associates, the force of habit impels 
them to seek refuge from their troubles in drugs; and 
they are back here again.” 

With this answer still in my mind, I read with interest 
the report on the drug traffic in New York’State pre- 
pared by a scholarly Catholic layman, the Hon. Martin 
Conboy, at the request of Governor Roosevelt. Nowhere 
in the country could a student of the problem been pro- 
vided with better facilities than those enjoyed by Mr. 
Conboy, yet he arrives at practically the same conclusion. 
Investigation showed him that “if the addict ever had a 
chance for rehabilitation that would be permanent, by 
the time he reaches a custodial institution, by whatever 
route, such rehabilitation is no longer probable, or in most 
instances even possible.” The Federal Government, how- 
ever, is experimenting as to the results of a period of 
custody extending over a period of several years. 

Not pain or illness, but bad associations and criminal 
habits, the investigators find, have caused all but a small 
percentage (about 18 per cent men and 30.6 per cent 
women) to become drug addicts. In all of 632 men 
examined at the Custodial Hospital on Welfare Island, 
New York City, in 1927 and 1928, “ the beginning of ad- 
diction is attributed to ‘bad association.’ None are as- 
signed to pain or ill health as accounting for the habit. 
This can only mean that the whole addiction history is 
associated with the illicit traffic.” Hence: 

In the police bureaus, in the courts, in the department of cor- 


rection, those who are in contact with “anti-social” addiction 
have come to regard as futile any hope of cure and to rate con- 
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firmed addicts of this class as waste humanity. One official of 
long experience puts it that “there is more gain to the com- 
munity in preventing one person from becoming an addict than 
in all that can be done for those who have become addicts.” 

The records of those who were given free treatment in 
public hospitals were not much better. ‘ The indications 
are that many, perhaps most of those who go there are of 
the ‘anti-social’ type”; who were looking simply for 
mitigation of symptoms till they could again afford the 
drug. “ It is perhaps a fair inference that 86.726 per cent 
of these patients can be taken as having acquired the habit 
through their own act, not through incidence of pain or 
illness.” 

As for the “ non-anti-social” patients, found in pri- 
vate hospitals, it is noteworthy that out of 1,044 men 
examined, 45.59 per cent “ were under the heading ‘ pro- 
fessional services.’ ”’ Out of these 1,044 men patients, 375 
(37.4 per cent) were doctors and 23 were pharmacists: 
showing, I should judge, that the fullest intellectual 
knowledge as to the evils of drugs—just as the clearest 
intellectual knowledge as to the dangers of other vices— 
may be powerless to prevent lapse when other moral fac- 
tors are absent. 





T present, says Mr. Conboy, hope of rehabilita- 

tion “appears to be centered on the possible dis- 
covery of some agent, possibly an opium derivative,” that 
could wean patients from the drug. But such a hope is 
indeed a slender reed to lean upon. The experiments con- 
ducted—until they were suppressed by law—by physi- 
cians in conducting drug “clinics” for addicts, where 
drugs were sold under strict supervision to applicants, 
have revealed a “conflict of fundamental ideas.” Some 
appear to claim that only by police methods, by punish- 
ment both of purveyors and purchasers, can the evil be 
stopped. On the contrary: 

Those who argue for the clinical treatment of the addicts de- 
pendent on this supply contend that taking the profit out of the 
traffic offers the best prospect of ending it. The law is opposed 
both to the clinic idea and to the illicit drug traffic. The clinic 
is outside the law and a menace to the traffic. The drug traffic 
is threatened by both the law and the clinic. But the clinic suc- 
cumbs to the law, whereas the traffic, being conducted in defiance 
of the law, profits by the disappearance of the clinic and by the 
monopoly assured to itself by the law’s prevention of competi- 
tion by any non-criminal agency. 

At any rate, the traffic is “ gigantic.” The Harrison Act 
has in some ways proved a boomerang. “ The field left 
open by the reduction of importation under the Harrison 
Act was immediately invaded by smugglers and distribu- 
tors of drugs, and for fifteen years there has been per- 
sistent effort to drive them out. The effort has not been 
successful.” This arouses the question: what is inter- 
national action doing to get rid of illicit traffic? 





HE Conference on the Limitation of the Manufac- 
ture of Narcotic Drugs, which ran at Geneva from 

May 27 to July 13 of this year, under the presidency of 
M. Louis de Brouckére of Belgium, seems to be general- 
ly conceded as* by far the most advanced move that has 
yet been made towards grappling with the terrible octopus 
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of the international illicit drug traffic. If all drug traffic 
were illicit, the matter would be simple: the trouble is that 
some quantities of all drugs are medically beneficial. Yet 
all the traffic is incredibly profitable: and Governments 
profit by it quite as well as private individuals. 

The conference, at its outset, flatly gave up the old, 
endlessly debated plan for assigning quotas, in a closed 
field of world manufacture, to the different manufactur- 
ing countries. It is generally agreed upon to be the ideal 
plan in itself; but like so many ideal plans, is torn to 
pieces at once when the interested parties start to dispute 
as to what should be my quota and what should be yours. 
So the scheme for free purchase in an open market, com- 
bined with the limitation of manufacture, according to 
the bona-fide needs of each of the importing countries, 
was adopted, after many modifications and revisions. 
And, of course, the bona-fide-ness of these “ needs” de- 
mands a pretty elaborate machinery for its determination. 





ERE is what they settled on, roughly speaking— 
according to the Monthly Summary of the League 
of Nations (July, 1931): 

1. They defined the term drugs, and devised a list which 
should outlaw new drug products. 

2. Methods were devised for estimating each country’s 
annual needs, and a “ Supervisory Body” was set up to 
check up on these. 

3. Manufacture in each country is not to exceed “in 
any one year the quantity of any drug greater than that 
mentioned in the estimates for conversion, internal con- 
sumption, export, and the constitution of government and 
reserve stocks.” 

4. The exportation of heroin and some other products 
was prohibited. 

5. The Geneva Opium Convention of 1925 was put 
in force, and codeine and dionine were carefully limited. 
Countries exceeding their estimates must furnish explan- 
ations to the Permanent Central Opium Board in Geneva. 

6. Countries must furnish special administrative 
systems to handle the traffic. Seized drugs must be de- 
stroyed or converted into non-narcotic substances or ap- 
propriated for medical or scientific use. (Some veteran 
anti-opium fighters, as J. E. Blanco of Geneva, regard 
it as unfortunate that any alternative should be left to 
the destruction of seized drugs. ) 

7. Recommendations were made as to utilizing the 
machinery of the League in the setting up of controls. 

There resulted no determination of the world’s total 
requirements in narcotics; and in that respect the con- 
ference was criticized as falling short. But it is a great 
advance on all previous efforts, and many results achieved 
that had hertefore been thought impossible. Says the 
Swiss Gazette de Lausanne for August 10: “Such as 
it is, the work surpasses all our hopes.” 

The realization of such achievement has been due in 
no small measure to the labors of such men as the late 
Representative Stephen G. Porter, of Pennsylvania; 
Signor Stefano Cavazzoni, of Italy, which country has 
long vigorously combated the drug evil; M. Witold 
Chodzko, of Poland, and others. New drugs may no 
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longer be placed upon the market and freely sold without 
the provision that they are not habit-forming. The lime- 
light is thrown on the drug situation in every country; 
and, for the first time, confiscated drugs, even if not whol- 
ly destroyed are at least accounted for. 

By July 20 thirty-six States, including France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and 
the United States, had signed, pending ratification. 

But such outside aids cannot free us from the job of 
investigating, as Mr. Conboy suggests, vastly deeper than 
has been done heretofore, the social, psychological, and 
moral factors that lead to drug addiction. When fully 
understood, the drug problem will be found to be linked 
up with all the weak points of our modern social and re- 
ligious or non-religious condition. THe PILcrim. 


FOR MARK EDWARD 


My little lad whose eyes are blue, 
What shall I put in verse for you? 
My winsome boy whose hair is bright, 
What shall I rhyme for you tonight? 


Perhaps ’twere best to make a prayer 
To each of the Saints whose names you bear. 


Saint Mark, your sign’s a Lion good 

Of bronze or stone or painted wood. 
But there’s a Lion who is bad, 

And though I’m such a little lad, 

He sometimes tries to make me do 

What wouldn’t please dear God and you. 
I pray you, chase this Beast of Wrongs, 
And send him back where he belongs! 


Saint Edward, you were England’s lord, 
In knightly armor, with a sword. 

On pictures quaint and very old, 

I see you robed and crowned with gold, 
And safely in your reverent arm 

The Church is guarded from all harm. 
I pray you, help me serve the King 


Who is the Lord of Everything! 
Francis WHITEHILL. 


GIFTS 


Wear proudly and soon, O my beloved, these tokens, 

Trite symbols to seal the love of our vowing, 

Laces and perfumes and flowers, clustered gems for your fingers. 
Yet with such gifts weight not devotion, a beauty of spirit, 

For silver and gold are the scales of the worldly, 

Possessions may pass from one to another, or perish. 

See then and value dearer than diamonds and rubies, 

Prime pledge of the heart faithful to promise, this dagger 
Wrought in the flames of my passion and sharpened. 

Here is the hilt which is fashioned for hands small and slender; 
Here is the point thin and deadly. Only for you has it power, 
Power of love cruel and gentle. Others may hurl their keen lances, 
Wield axes or swords to glance harmless, turned by my armor. 
Strange as the favor of dagger to hail our betrothal, 

Here is my shield and traced on my breast is a circle 

Marking the heart that is yours, the heart that is beating 

Hot in the joy of your presence and full and defenceless, 

Bare to the thrust of your willing, fearless in sharing its secrets. 
Love is a passion unreasoning, unselfish, 

Ambition a servant fettered to grant all your wishes— 

Take then the shield and the dagger and guard them, 


Gifts no prouder than these can I bring you. 
Joun GrLLanp Brunint. 
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Dramatics 





September Plays 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HE heading to these comments represents merely an 

optimistic moment. When they appear in print their 
subjects may still be September plays, or they may be as 
the snows of yesteryear. The early season’s offerings 
are dying fast. Arthur Hopkins’ “ Man on Stilts,” for 
example, calls for nothing but a tear; it perished in six 
days. Brock Pemberton’s “ Three Times the Hour” was 
scheduled for withdrawal after its first week, but stag- 
gered gamely through a second. Not even the able 
direction of Mr. Pemberton and Antoinette Perry could 
save a play whose sole redeeming feature was a good 
last act. 

Most impressive and saddest of all the autumnal 
dramatic episodes is the spectacle of John Golden’s frantic 
attempts to save his offering, “ After Tomorrow,” on 
which he is said to have collaborated with its author, 
Hugh Stange. Mr. Golden is an open-minded man, and 
he has a reverence for critics—a quality rare indeed among 
producers. In the original version of “ After Tomor- 
row ” the hero (Donald Meek) died at the end of the play. 
The chances are that his death was satisfactory to every 
one in the audience except a certain press critic. This 
reviewer called loudly on Mr. Golden to let the man live; 
and Mr. Golden, ever eager to listen and to learn, 
promptly altered the climax of the piece, resurrected the 
character, and dropped the final curtain on a sick man who 
would recover instead of on a corpse that must be buried. 

Mr. Golden knows better now. Publicly or privately 
every other critic in New York has shown him the un- 
wisdom of his action. I will enter the symposium by 
telling him what he should have done. He should have 
called together six leading critics of the city, put his 
problem before them, listened respectfully to the six 
wholly different solutions offered him, dismissed the 
gathering, forgotten the solutions, and continued to pro- 
duce his play as the playwright wrote it. There are still 
a few certainties in the uncertain theatrical world, and 
one of them is this: when producers begin to alter their 
plays according to the suggestions of critics, darkness and 
chaos will descend upon the American stage. This pre- 
diction is made with due regard for the judgment and 
goodwill of the critics. They are honest workers, doing 
their best in one of the hardest of contemporary jobs. 
But they are critics, not playwrights; and when one of 
them attempts to become a playwright or a collaborator 
the result is tragic beyond tears. 

However, all that is neither there nor here. What con- 
cerns us now is the bunch of faded flowers the best of 
our producers are offering us this autumn in lieu of 
interesting plays. How much able men as Golden, Pem- 
berton, Hopkins, and the rest can go so far wrong in 
their choice of productions may seem a problem to the 
casual theatergoer. It is no problem to the initiated. 
The answer is so simple that no producer will consider 
it. Nevertheless, here it is, to take or to leave. 
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To be a producer of plays a man must have brains, 
courage, capital, and judgment. His brains and _ his 
judgment should not concern themselves with the writing 
of plays. They are given him that he may select experi- 
enced and thoroughly able readers whose opinions he 
is willing to back financially by putting on the plays they 
recommend. Having selected these men or women and 
learned to trust them, his brains and judgment should then 
be given to his own particular problems—those of getting 
the right directors and the right cast for his plays, the 
right settings for them, the right press handling. These 
occupations will take all his time and ability. The moment 
a producer tries to tinker with a play itself his troubles 
begin and disaster follows, and justly. His primer lesson 
should be to stick to his last, which is the business end of 
his great game. He has bought a play because his expert 
advisers have faith in it. It is up to him to give that 
play every chance by protecting it from ignorant mis- 
handling. Instead of that, he ignorantly mishandles it 
himself or lets someone else do so, and we have another 
failure. Not one producer in fifty knows anything about 
how to judge plays. If producers would recognize that 
fact, they would amazingly cut down their annual losses. 

A producer who knows enough to select brilliant readers 
and brilliant directors and then to back them to the limit 
is the producer with real brains. He knows what he can 
do and what he can’t do; and to recognize what he can’t 
do is a producer’s greatest need today. The producer 
should neither make nor sanction changes in his plays. 
He has not the required type of brain. He may have a 
brain of a better type. Let him use it in his own field. 
His present method of buying a piece of property and 
then tearing it to bits, or permitting others to tear it to 
bits, is one of the most childish exhibitions in the theatrical 
world. There is nothing like it in any other field of art. 
One doesn’t buy a portrait and alter it beyond recognition ; 
one doesn’t buy a statue and take a hammer to it; one 
doesn’t raze to the ground the house one’s architect has 
just built for one (though one is sometimes tempted to!) ; 
one doesn’t buy an opera and rewrite it for the composer, 
or a book and rewrite it for the author. But thousands 
of murdered plays cry from their little graves for ven- 
geance, and still the slaughter goes on. All of which 
brings us, though the gentle reader may not think so, 
back to the new plays of the season. More of them would 
have survived if the producers and their self-appointed 
advisers had kept their hands off the scripts. 

Occasionally a playwright rises to those heights where 
he is allowed to direct his own plays. I do not claim that 
these plays are always successful; but I do claim that a 
far larger percentage of them succeed than would be the 
case if the producers had dallied with the texts. Owen 
Davis is one of those who usually puts on his own plays 
or, if he does not, has a strongly directing finger in the 
work of his substitute; and he has many recent successes 
to his credit. His newest offering, “Just to Remind 
You,” has not been received with the usual acclaim; but 
it struck me as a very worth-while piece of work. 

If the gangsters of New York are as active and as 
dangerous as the authorities admit that they are, they 
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should be exterminated. This theory has been much 
stressed of late in press and pulpit, and Mr. Davis takes 
his stand on it in the new play. He shows us an honest 
and likeable young fellow, Jimmie Alden, just starting 
a laundry business—his initial venture. On his opening 
day he is visited by a gangster who demands a hundred 
dollars a month to “ protect” the laundry. Jimmie scoffs 
at the suggestion and orders the gangster out. That night 
the front of his laundry is wrecked by a bomb. The 
following day acids ruin all the linen in the place, in- 
cluding hundreds of towels and sheets belonging to a big 
hotel whose contract is Jimmie’s best asset. He doggedly 
fights on. Again he refuses the gangster’s proposition. 
He cannot believe they can really down him, or that the 
laws of his country will not protect him. A friend who, 
unknown to him, is himself a gangster, is shot for trying 
to warn him. Jimmie himself is killed by the gangsters 
at the end of the play because he has annoyed them by 
calling in the police. A Fourth of July celebration is 
going on in the street outside, and as he dies the strains 
of the Star Spangled Banner float into the laundry and 
the Stars and Stripes flutter from a pole near its broken 
windows. The play’s propaganda is strong and interest- 
ing; and we can count on Mr. Davis not to let some 
reviewer persuade him to resurrect his hero and make a 
happy ending of his tragic finish. 

Gladys Unger is another thoughtful playwright, con- 
cerned just now with the problems and achievements of 
successful women in the professional world. “ Ladies of 
Creation,” as they are sardonically called by one of the 
characters, suggest the title of her new play, put on at 
the Cort Theater by Raymond Moore. Miss Unger’s 
heroine, Sybil Vanderlyn, played by Chrystal Herne, is 
a highly successful decorator who does not hesitate to use 
her sex appeal on her men customers and associates. 

As a professional woman myself, still in the ring and 
with opportunities of observing every type of the species, 
I have never taken much stock in this sex-appeal talk. 
The hundreds of brilliant and attractive professional 
women I know never seem to have time for it; or, if there 
are those who try it, the men never seem to have time for 
them. Dalliance, if at all, after business hours, seems to 
be the modern masculine slogan; and the suddenness with 
which a business man can turn cold and thoughtful when 
and if the sex appeal is attempted might be a revelation 
to Miss Unger if she ever saw it. Probably she never 
did. Certainly her heroine never did; so Sybil’s amorous 
nature gets her into various difficulties we need not fol- 
low. But the play is interesting on the whole, well- 
written, beautifully acted and with virtue, which has not 
suffered much at any time, wholly triumphant at the end. 
The deserving young lover who has come up from the soil 
is also triumphant—which is as it should be but isn’t 
always. 

It remains only to speak of the new offering by the 
genial and engaging George M. Cohan, a playwright who 
not only writes and produces his plays but, as in “ Friend- 
ship,” at the Fulton Theater, acts the leading role. All 
this saves him a world of trouble, and I have never yet 
heard of his rewriting a play or any part of it to suit the 
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ideas of any critic. At first glance his situation would 
seem to be ideal. But he was plainly looking around for 
trouble when he wrote “ Friendship” and he is finding 
some of it. It is hard for any reviewer to criticize Mr. 
Cohan, but many of them are making a better job of it 
this Fall than usual, “ Friendship” has been kindly but 
not enthusiastically greeted. 

In the past, Mr. Cohan, like Mr. Golden, has been one 
of the most aseptic of our impresarios. He has chosen 
to write and produce clean plays, and he has made a large 
fortune by doing it. This year, like many others im- 
pressed by the world’s spiritual sickness, he has decided 
to be modern and “tolerant.” So he tells us the story 
of a middle-aged New York widower, Joe Townsend, who 
has taken a night-club girl from her nefarious surround- 
ings and has supported her in luxury for three years. He 
has also educated her, taught her to think, given her 
every opportunity for mental progress. At the rise of 
the curtain she is about to leave him, having developed 
an urge for self-expression in life and literature. In- 
cidentally, she has fallen in love with a worthless young 
man. 

All this gives Joe Townsend a chance to be so noble 
that his nobility becomes a trifle oppressive. He accepts 
the situation. He accepts the young man. He tries to 
persuade the girl to continue to accept the financial aid 
he has been giving her in the past, he himself, of course, 
to step out of the picture. Complications follow, all of 
them logical enough. One of them is highly dramatic 
and gives an opportunity for excellent acting to one 
Robert C. Fischer, who promptly makes the most of it. 
Mr. Fischer’s work alone, in the role of a temperamental 
delicatessen dealer who believes in the moral standards of 
life, is well worth visiting the Fulton Theater to see. 
As for Mr. Cohan he is, as always, suave, polished, in- 
gratiating, and magnetic as the star. As an author he 
sees to it, as he does in life, that the real values are 
finally upheld. In the end of his play he repudiates his 
hero’s past, has him marry the girl, who has also learned 
her lesson, and even holds out promise of a helping hand 
to the worthless young man. Incidentally, if we can 
accept his theme, he gives us an interesting and plausible 
play, illumined by the acting of a company that is capital 
throughout. Mr. Cohan’s youngest daughter, Helen F. 
Cohan, makes her debut in this production and reveals 
herself as a charming girl, acting admirably a very small 
part and perfectly at home on the stage—as, by every 
right, she should be. 


REVIEWS 


Will America Become Catholic? By Joun F. Moore. New 

York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Before all else, it must be said that this survey by Mr. Moore 
is curious. The author, according to the blurb, “has been doing 
welfare work for many years as a secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
Since his recent retirement, he has given his time to research and 
writing.” He is more accomplished in the former than in the 
latter. As a research worker, he seems to have indefatigable 


patience, and a keen mind to select what is pertinent, and a tre- 
mendous energy in consulting documents. He has read Catholic 
books, Catholic periodicals of the United States and Great Britain, 
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Catholic diocesan papers and Catholic news in the secular dailies. 
He has collated evidence from all these sources, and, as far as 
tests were made, has transcribed quotations accurately. He asks 
in the title: “Will America become Catholic?” He answers in 
the book: “ From present indications it will not become Catholic.” 
He might be asked: “ Would you wish America to become Catho- 
lic?” and his answer undoubtedly would be: “May God avert 
such a calamity.” Now that is the curious element in the book. 
He has studied Catholic facts and statistics and statements of aim 
and professions of Faith, He has expressed them clearly and 
honestly enough, and in many instances with sympathy. Never- 
theless, he has used them all with an ulterior purpose, namely, 
to prove that this grand, old Republic is not being dominated by 
Rome, that this most impressive old Catholic Church is not strid- 
ing along irresistibly in the conquest of a monopoly in religious 
belief, that the Catholic Church has leaks in it through which 
its people are flowing out and has weaknesses in it that impede 
its progress. With this survey, he hopes to prick the balloons 
sent up by Catholic optimistic propagandists and to send up 
counter balloons filled with the air blown out by Catholic pessimis- 
tic wailers, the present reviewer included. More than that: he 
gathers his Protestant friends about him and whispers: “ Don’t 
be alarmed. The Catholic Church in the United States doesn’t 
amount to very much. Don’t be afraid. It’s as harmless as a 
bogeyman. It would like to bite you; but I have examined it 
and found that it has no teeth. So go to sleep, my children.” 
Perhaps Mr. Moore would not agree to such a summary; but that 
is the effect on this reviewer who finds the facts true and the 
interpretation neutral and the spirit deplorably stupid. Non- 
Catholics may find much that is new in the book. Catholics will 
find in it only the sort of quotations that do not cause them to 
delay a moment when they read them in Catholic books and 
papers. Hence, we may congratulate and thank Mr. Moore for 
writing a good book for his Y. M. C. A. welfare-workers and 
for the Ku Klux Klansmen, if such exist today. It will help such 
classes, and give them pleasant dreams, untroubled by Catholic 
nightmares. For Catholics, they know too much about their 
Church to bother reading the elementals of it as demonstrated by 
Mr. Moore. me ey A 





Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story. Edited by C. F. ANprEews. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
Reconstructing India. By Epwarp THompson. New York: The 

Dial Press. $4.00. 

In view of the fact that Gandhi has at last decided to attend 
the coming round-table conference on Indian affairs, these two 
books are of genuine importance today. The first is the auto- 
biography of Gandhi, or rather, portions of a lengthy auto- 
biography dictated by him to certain of his friends during one 
of his periods of imprisonment. The editor has also incorporated 
passages from another of the Mahatma’s works, “ Satyagraha 
(Soul-force) in South Africa,” a book dealing with those events 
which first brought Gandhi into the public eye. Mr. Andrews, 
the editor, has succeeded in giving his readers an interesting 
volume. He has wisely chosen those passages from the above- 
mentioned works which explain the notions of civil disobedience, 
non-violence, and the religious bases underlying them. The Ma- 
hatma had to undergo many humiliating ordeals during his career, 
and his temperament was such that it made him desire to remedy 
the injustices that were heaped upon his people. Still more, he 
had the energy and will to inaugurate a program of self-assertion 
for the downtrodden Indians. This book traces his ascent from 
an unknown barrister to the popular hero of India. The religion 
of this unusual man is even more interesting than his politics. In 
common with most modern Indian thinkers, he stresses the ideals 
of “ self-realization” and love of humanity as cardinal points of 
religion. Gandhi declares that in spite of his earnest efforts, he 
could not believe in Christianity. One reason would seem to be 
that he does not understand the true Christian viewpoint with re- 
gard to the relationship between man and God. Christ taught 


that we should see creatures in the light of God. Gandhi seems 
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to believe just the opposite—that we should see God in the light of 
creatures. The outstanding conclusion that can be drawn from 
this book is that Gandhi is either one of the most sincere men 
of modern times or else one of the greatest fakers. The reader 
may determine this for himself. 

When reading the autobiography of Mr. Gandhi, it is interest- 
ing to keep Mr. Thompson’s volume, “ Reconstructing India,” 
nearby. This author approaches the Indian problem from a dif- 
ferent angle from Gandhi. He gives us first a historical per- 
spective and then an analysis of modern conditions, and finally 
suggests a solution of the difficulties. He is more objective than 
Gandhi and his knowledge of India is thorough. He is out- 
spokenly fair to both sides. Mr. Thompson believes that chaos 
would engulf India if the British relinquished it entirely. He sees 
as one of the great sources of trouble the native princes. His 
suggestion for healing the wounds is that dominion status should 
be granted India at the end of a certain definite period of time, 
and that meanwhile, “the best brains of Britain and India get 
on India’s economic and social problems.” He feels that the 
round-table conferences such as have been held and are about to 
be held are the best plan. These two books will not answer every 
question on India—no two volumes could hope to do that—but 


they will give the reader some understanding of the fundamentals. 
W.C.S. 





Life of Mother Mary of the Cross. By the Rev. GrorcE 
O’Nett, S.J. Melbourne: Pellegrini and Company. 22/6. 
The World and the Cloister: Sister Teresa Eletta. With an 
introduction by Benepicr WiLtiaMson. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Company. $3.75. 

St. Teresa in Her Writings. By 
New York: Benziger. $6.50. 
These three volumes portray as many different aspects of cloister 

life. The Abbé Hoornaert’s study, translated by the Rev. Joseph 

Léonard, C.M., essays a literary appreciation of the distinguished 

Spanish foundress and mystic. In a threefold division the author 

first sketches the political, social, and intellectual atmosphere in 

which Teresa of Avila lived. Following this comes an analysis 
of her literary powers and a critique of her works themselves 
with their distinctive characteristics. Incidental to the Abbé’s 
major theme are a number of interesting and informative digres- 
sions which add to the volume’s attractiveness. As for Sister 

Teresa Eletta, whose biography is sketched in “The World and 

the Cloister,” she is a little-known but decidedly inspiring Flor- 

entine Carmelite, in the world Elvira Boattini, who died in 1885 

at the age of thirty-three. Most of the story is based on her own 

spiritual diary which lets the reader into the secrets of her beau- 
tiful soul, touching at the same time a great many of the dis- 
turbances, religious and political, that upset Italy in her day. Her 
vocation was a costly one, for it was long opposed by her father, 

but she generously paid the price and out of her crosses came a 

solid and inspiring spirituality. Easily the most pretentious of 

these volumes is Father O’Neill’s splendidly written historical 
biography of the foundress of the Australian Sisters of St. Joseph. 

It is excellently done with patent, objective impartiality, though 

more than one delicate situation has to be handled by the writer. 

Mother Mary of the Cross, Mary McKillop, was one of the 

several children of an ex-seminarian, who, in the early part of 

the last century, emigrated to Australia. Her story is the story 
of a pioneer in Catholic Action in that distant land and much of 
it is stranger than fiction. Mother Mary’s life and activities 
brought her in contact with all the great Church leaders of her 
day, and her biography has special significance from the fact that 
it complements the story of Father Julian Tenison Woods, also 
written by Father O'Neill, that strange priest so difficult to under- 
stand whose zeal was never equalled by his prudence and who 
in great part, though the inspirer of Mother Mary’s work, was 
also the source of most of her troubles and tribulations. Her 
biography necessarily includes the early work of her Sisterhood 
and their various foundations. Much of the material on which it 
is based is drawn from her personal letters, some hundreds of 
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which are extant. Despite the clouds that overshadowed the be- 
ginnings and development of Mother Mary's Institute, when its 
golden jubilee was celebrated in 1916, there were 135 houses and 
1,000 members belonging to the Congregation spread throughout 
Australia, looking out for 17,000 children and many hundreds 


of adults in schools, orphanages, homes and reformatories. 
W.I.L. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Science of the Saints——The meditation material which 
Mother St. Paul embodies in the second volume of her “ Vita 
Christi” (Longmans. $2.00) is drawn from the second year of the 
Saviour’s ministry, mostly passed in the vicinity of Capharnaum. 
Its content begins with the solemn call of the Apostles and ends 
with their first mission tour in Galilee. The material is presented 
in “contemplation” form and a brief introduction explains St. 
Ignatius’ method of contemplation for which the little volume is 
meant to serve as an exercise book. The “ points” are frequently 
“ pictures,” made up of a Gospel text with some description and 
pious suggestions. There is no unnecessary or elaborate develop- 
ment and the suggestions are eminently practical, helpful, and 
inspiring. The meditations are suited for any Catholic who aims 
at growing in union with God through mental prayer. 

The pious Faithful who find formal meditation a strain and 
difficult may get much spiritual profit from the use of the 
exercises and acts of the will which Dom B. Weld-Blundell has 
adapted from the “Sancta Sophia” of the Ven. Father Baker, 
under the title “‘ Acts and Affections for Mental Prayer” (Herder. 
90 cents). They are, as it were, devotional sparks that will im- 
mediately set the heart aflame with sentiments suited to any dis- 
position and mood. There are acts of fear and sorrow for those 
in the purgative way; and of adoration, worship, humility, resig- 
nation, and love for those in the illuminative and unitive ways. 
In an introduction, directions for the use of the exercises are 
given, mostly in Father Baker’s own words. Distinct exercises 
are also provided for affections as distinguished from acts of 
the will. Beginners in mental prayer and the sick and travelers 
who find it difficult to concentrate will especially find them helpful. 

Much interesting information about the life and work of our 
Carmelite nuns has been gathered by the Rev. H. Schultz into 
his booklet commemorative of the foundation of the Carmelite 
monastery at Loretto, Pa., under the title “ Annals of the Carmel 
of Loretto” (Times Tribune Company, 1110 Twelfth Street, 
Altoona, Pa.). The cloistered vocation which seems so incon- 
gruous and even wasteful to many Americans is justified and 
explained, and a series of pictures, as well as the author’s nar- 
rative, let the reader into the monastic privacy of the Sisters. The 
Carmelite “cell” contains a bed, a small drawer for linen, a holy- 
water font and a plain wooden cross. The bed consists of or- 
dinary uprights with a layer of three boards: over these is thrown 
a mattress and pillow, both made of straw. In the refectory each 
nun has her “complete” set of tableware: two spoons one small 
and one large, one fork, both made of wood, one knife and one 
bowl. The day’s ration consists practically of but a meal a day, 
a cup of coffee three hours after the Sisters rise in the morn- 
ing being the only bit of food till noon. But though the Carmelite’s 
life is consecrated to sacrifice and prayer, there is happiness and 
holiness in the cloister, as even the most casual reader must gather 
from the “ Annals.” 

When “ Saint Catherine of Siena” (Macmillan) was published 
by Alice Curtayne some time ago, AMERICA commented favor- 
ably upon it as a fine bit of Catholic historical, biographical, and 
ascetic writing. Announcement is now made of a cheaper edition 
($1.50), and the lowered price should help to popularize the story. 
Our Catholic laity will find it well worth reading. The theme is 
itself interesting, and Miss Curtayne has made splendid use of 
her materials. A great woman stands out commandingly in her 
pages. 

The fascinating story of an Eskimo Jesuit Laybrother, Joseph 
Prince, affords the background for “Out of the Northland” 
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(Jesuit Mission Press. 10 cents) by Arthur D. Spearman, S.J. 
Into its telling has been woven much colorful material about 
mission life in Alaska, 





Juveniles—Young people who have learned to love Father 
Finn’s stories will read with almost equal pleasure the tale which 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., has woven around Tom Playfair’s school, under 
the title of its hero, “ Terry Donovan” (Bruce. $2.00). It is a 
rollicking good book with all the paraphernalia that makes a boy's 
story fascinating and inspiring. Brought up in an atmosphere of 
ease, the adolescent Terry has difficulty in adjusting himself in the 
school of hard knocks. However, he has plenty of latent fine quali- 
ties and the last chapter finds a happy lad who has made good from 
many angles and endeared himself to his companions and prefects, 
the while he has also ironed out a trying domestic misunderstanding. 

For its August selection for boys and girls six, seven and eight 
years of age, the Junior Literary Guild announces “ Little Pear” 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.00). The hero is a mischievous Chinese kiddy 
constantly running into strange and amusing adventures. The story 
is written and illustrated by Eleanor Frances Lattimore. For their 
elders up to eleven “ The Gypsy Story Teller” (Macmillan. $3.00) 
is offered. In this Cora Morris has compiled a symposium of 
fascinating Gypsy tales from many lands. For older boys there 
is the stirring narrative of the African bush told by Inglis Fletcher 
under the title “ The White Leopard” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). It 
deals with the efforts of a young British officer to establish him- 
self in the heart of Mobililand as his Government’s representative. 
Through many dangers he eventually won the hearts of the natives. 
The story gains color from the introduction of episodes with 
many of Africa’s wild animals, and its frequent allusions to the 
work of the witch doctors. Girls of the same age will find diver- 
sion in the efforts of Barbara Wyeth, Sally Follet, and Kathy 
Wyatt to find “Lowry’s Luck” (Longmans. $2.00), a valued 
ruby necklace that one Lowry after another had vainly sought 
to discover since Revolutionary days. Josephine Daskam Bacon 
writes it. 

The kidnapping by some Chicago gangsters of the son of the 
District Attorney who is on their tracks affords the opportunities 
that the hero has to show his daring, courage and cleverness in 
“Smiley Adams” (Longmans. $2.00) by R. J. Burrough. How- 
ever, even boys will probably find the plot overdone. 





Drama.—“ Adam” by Ludwig Lewisohn, (Harper. $2.00), is 
a play in seven scenes and an epilogue. The main character, 
Elhar, does not appear throughout, so perhaps we should not call 
him a character. But his personality so pervades the play that we 
are left no choice. It is the old theme of the Wandering Jew, 
done in a distinctly modern fashion. Accepted and reverenced for 
his money, his wife, his business associates, his menials are aware 
that he is not happy. His career is reflected in a series of scenes, 
each of which introduces new personages. As betrayed in the 
final scene, the play is propaganda for the return of the Jew to 
Palestine, for a reformation of his own nationality. Mr. Lewisohn 
is an artist, has a keen sense of the dramatic; yet “ Adam” falls 
just short of dramatic success. 

One wishes that the dialogue of American plays were as clever, 
as scintillating, as that of the French. As we read the dialogue 
of “ Siegfried” (Dial. $2.00), by Jean Giraudoux, English version 
by Philip Carr, we were so interested in the way that the people 
talked, the allusions that they made that we almost forgot we 
were reading a drama. The plot centers around Franco-Germanic 
relations after the War, and hence many of the pointed innuen- 
does would be blunted for the American not versed in European 
politics. The hero, Siegfried, is rescued from the battlefield by 
the Germans and returns to health with a lost memory. Through 
the efforts of Eva, who has made Germany her god, he masters 
German politics and is brought forward as the popular political 
leader. In his hour of success he discovers that he is a French- 
man and the play turns upon his subsequent decision. We did 
not have the opportunity of seeing Eva Le Gallienne stage this 
production but after reading the play we wish we had. 
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Shadows on the Rock. Brothers in the West. Last and 


First Men. Cameos. Seven Days. 


All the readers of AMERICA have undoubtedly, at this late date, 
enjoyed to the full the exquisite story of old Quebec in the time 
of Frontenac, told by Willa Cather in her “Shadows on the 
Rock” (Knopf. $2.50). Though the author has been reviewed in 
our columns (August 22), her book was passed over with but a 
brief reference. And yet, it is her most significant work. In it, she 
has reconstructed, better than she ever did in her other books, a 
whole period of history and has given vital, fresh life to a com- 
munity that has long passed away. The six books, or chapters, are 
six revelations; they are six magic carpets that carry one to other 
times and places. The story is well integrated, but it is not a novel 
in the strictest sense, not a romance of a man and woman, not a 
clinical record of passion and sin. It is the calm and the real 
recital of the outer and the inner life of a people who loved God 
and loved their neighbors as themselves. 

Mr. Robert Raynold in his first novel and the Harper prize 
novel for 1931-32 “Brothers in the West” (Harper. $2.50) tells 
the story of the career of two pioneers. David and Charles, drawn 
to Titanesque proportions of body and physical courage, are bound 
together by deep bonds of brotherly affection. Early in the story 
the brothers abduct Karin from Jean Grosjean, another pioneer, 
David takes her for his own, and the three start out on their 
wanderings. We follow them through the wilderness till old age 
overtakes them. After the death of Karin the two brothers creep 
over the mountains and, broken with hunger and age, die miser- 
ably on a plateau within sight of their home. Mr. Raynold brings 
to its writing a fluent pen. His work is rich, tediously rich, in 
description and rather unconvincing in characterization. His people 
talk like cosmopolitan savants rather than pioneers. The gait of 
the tale is episodic. Certainly his work would not have missed 
the frequent risque scenes he chooses not only to depict but to 
dwell upon. The author stretches a large canvas; but his pigment 
is too brilliant or too dull, his strokes too feeble or too bold, 
to fill it artistically. 

One finds difficulty in evaluating absolutely the latest work of 
W. Olaf Stapleton, “Last and First Men” (Cape and Smith. 
$2.50). It is freakish, yet it carries some interest. In its relation 
to certain fixed truths, it is a leap into the near and distant future, 
and has all the merits and many of the defects belonging to a 
scientific extravaganza. The imagination is brilliant and unusually 
consistent, although the suggested time intervals for race changes 
are a bit breath-taking. The author carries us over millions of 
centuries until his eighteen ages of mankind have overdeveloped 
the earth, conquered Mars and inhabited Venus. The philosophical 
notions are thoroughly unsound, particularly the insistence on 
materialistic evolution as humanity’s chief ideal and total destiny. 
But the reader may forget this absurdity, and still follow with 
keen relish a scientific imagination at once nimble and expansive 
and undoubtedly brilliant. 

“Cameos” (Appleton. $2.00) is, as the name implies, a col- 
lection of very short stories, by Octavus Roy Cohen. These are 
human-interest stories covering quite a wide range of human 
activity. The stories are, for the most part, interesting, but the 
repetition of the same technique is liable to cloy after a while. 
In each story, there is a sharp, sudden denouement in the last few 
lines. Perhaps, the best way to get the most out of the book is to 
read a few stories at a time. Even then, lovers of Mr. Cohen’s 
Negro stories may be disappointed in this latest non-Negro book 
of his. 

A more competent novelist than Andreas Latzko might have 
told the story of “Seven Days,” (Viking. $2.50) with more in- 
sight and force. The week from Christmas Eve to New Year’s 
Eve offers dramatic possibilities, but Mr. Latzko has given us a 
rather jumbled account of the activities of a capitalist, of the death 
of an impoverished unknown, and the humanitarian work of a 
Jewish doctor. Dr. Landau is the lone character worthy of con- 
sideration and he dies a martyr to his principles. His death adds 
no force to a book that can hardly be classed a novel, and, indeed, 
is difficult to classify at all. 
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A Universal Language for Missionaries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A paragraph from The Pilgrim’s column in the issue of AMERICA 
for August 15 has the following: “ Let the present sign language, 
used extensively by deaf-mutes throughout the world, be cultivated 
generally as an international language. Were this language more 
generally known, our missionaries could address their audiences 
directly.” 

The sign language is already a universal language. All men 
use it more than they know, and more than some wish to admit. 
Persons of far different mother tongues work together, live to- 
gether, and even marry before they know one another’s language. 
They communicate by signs, naturally understood by all. 

Communication of ideas is natural, though the means employed 
may be completely conventional, such as dots and dashes, for 
example. Words themselves are not natural; how many words 
sound or look like the thing they denote? And how different are 
the words in the many languages for the same thing. 

Many persons, thinking signs are strictly conventional, consider 
it impossible to learn them, whereas they themselves are using 
the signs to elucidate their words, and even use signs alone when 
speaking and writing are impossible or forbidden. 

Signs are universal now. Send a captionless but sufficiently 
detailed silent film around the world, and every nation under the 
sun will understand it. 

De Soto, Mo. D. D.H. 

[The Rev. D. D. Higgins, St. Clement’s College, De Soto, Mo., 
is the author of “ How to Talk to the Deaf”: a book of 162 pages 
with about 800 illustrations showing signs and full explanation 
paralleling each picture—Ed. Amenrica.] 





Pro and 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Young women, particularly here in the South where they dress 
in light-weight clothes, will shiver at the picture of the nun “ with 
heavy woollen dress, long woollen sleeves, bulky superfluity of 
clothing,” as described by C. C. in the issue of Amertca for Sep- 
tember 12. It might be well to quote an old saying: “ The habit 
does not make the monk.” 

Nuns are hard-working women, and the world is in need of 
them. Hence care should be taken of their health, How can a 
Sister in the school room be at ease when her ears are covered 
and she has a blind bridle before her eyes? 

This question of Sisters’ garbs should be discussed by the proper 
authorities. 

Denton, Tex. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


Con. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the letters recently published with 
reference to our Sisterhoods and the habits worn by their mem- 
bers. The Sisters in the various Orders, I believe, are capable 
of deciding questions of that nature for themselves. 

We Catholic laymen could well learn a lesson from the Sisters. 
They obey their superiors without complaining about or criticiz- 
ing the rules of their Orders. There are many Catholics—and they 
are apparently good, practical Catholics—who always have some 
fault to find with the Church. We all have an immortal soul to 
save, and in our cases we need the guidance and counsel of the 
Church at all times. 

It is my opinion that we can leave the governing of the Re- 
ligious Orders to those entrusted with that duty and concern our- 
selves with the very important task of regulating our own lives 

New York. V. D. 





